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ITH spring, and the publication of the 
QUARTERLY, comes the Biennial Convention 
of 1927, and the forty-first general meeting of the 
American Association of University Women. Anni- 
versary celebrations are useful institutions for more 
than one reason. ITriends are heartened in the 
presence of friends. Workers by fellow-workers 
are strengthened in their common task. And al- 
ways the future is clarified by past experience, shared 
failure and success. 

Let this anniversary mean all of these things to 
us. Letit mean a reinterpretation of our task and a 
rededication of our effort as the new day brings new 
horizons. Organized for “practical educational 
work—for the maintenance of high standards of 
education,” we have lived through many changes in 
educational curriculum, organization, method, and 
objective, and we find ourselves in one of the most 
challenging eras of our country’s educational effort. 
Indeed, it is not an exaggeration to say that educa- 
tion is an object of universal attention, discussion, 
and criticism. It is also true, that during the life- 
time of our association, “education” ‘has been made 
part of the purpose and program of a score of national 
organizations. The presence of these organizations 
ismore and more affecting certain aspects of our own, 
so that we might say, as education is conforming 
itself to modern life, so organizations are conforming 
themselves to education’s demands, as they under- 
stand them. Happily for us, we are coming to be- 
lieve that education transforms life. And that 
belief ennobles not only institutions of learning, but 
associations like ours, auxiliary to learning. 

At this time, to make a report of meetings, state 
and sectional, that have brought interest and vital- 
ity to the biennium would be easy. To estimate 
our increasing membership and the number of 
branches that in this time have budded out of the 
parent trunk would prove pleasantly the continuous 
healthy growth of our Association now in its forty- 
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fifth year. Iam going todoneither. I am going to 
discuss certain external and internal matters of vary- 
ing importance. Officers of state or branch come 
upon them, and the questions arising from them. 
They are forced to make up their minds. Members 
are more apt to think that yesterday has answered 
all vital questions, that there is nothing new in edu- 
cation and the discussion is therefore superfluous. 

I am one who believes that wherever education is 
concerned, product is more important than process, 
so I wish first to touch upon our animating idea or 
function. I believe that our educational function 
must be recognized today as broadened and deepened 
by the scientific, social, and civic influences of the 
time. I believe that our “practical” aspirations 
give us opportunities of increasing complexity and 
variety. However, this fact is a challenge to care- 
ful thinking, and to wise decisions. It will mean a 
national program of continental interest. It will 
mean sectional and state programs dealing with dis- 
trict and local problems. It will mean branch activi- 
ties that arise out of community need, community 
enjoyment. Our present national program is in 
point. One names first the study projects, the 
pre-school child, the elementary and adolescent 
youth, and the international situation in the post- 
war world. ‘These subjects have aroused and are 
continuing to arouse the active, the cooperative 
interest of the membership throughout the United 
States. But new projects can be determined upon 
in convention. It ought to be reassuring to see 
how generally these programs of study are in evi- 
dence throughout the country. They have made 
their way rather more rapidly than the state pro- 
grams which can have, however, the highest impor- 
tance; witness the rural school programs of Texas, 
Oklahoma and Vermont. 

Members need to be reminded that there is a 
fiscal side to national programs, and only a far 
more modest program than our present one could be 
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possibly paid for out of our dues. Our national 
program is bigger than study projects. For the 
organization itself, our national program provides 
for permanent officers composing an executive, 
informational and a treasurer’s staff; publishes a 
Journal; creates with one-eighth of its income a 
national fellowship fund; supports with one-six- 
teenth of its income the International Federation 
of University Women, and encourages with a meagre 
balance the splendid work of volunteer committees. 
Our national study projects have since 1922 been 
made possible by the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, and the Carnegie Corporation. 

lor four years the National Association has 
worked on a carefully made budget, basing its 
income and expenditures on the membership of the 
preceding year. Such an experience teaches one 
the necessity of permanence in our membership. 
Our life and work depends on the stability of our 
modest income; our income depends on the stability 
of our membership. Every university woman 
should think of her national dues as a sine qua non 
of the American Association of University Women. 
IXven if you live fifty years after reading this, your 
contribution to all parts of the national program 
would, at the present rate, be only one hundred 
dollars! And every branch should realize that 


increased membership increases our resources for 


the national program. <A growing branch, and a new 
branch, means better fellowship stipends and more 
of them. 

Speaking of fellowships reminds me to say at this 
point, that our Association must never become 
unwilling or unable to undertake its intellectual 
task. The encouragement of the intellectual life, 
the making of research possible to women of ability 
becomes more and more our specific job. There is 
to be brought to our attention and for our co- 
operation this year, the fellowship plan of the 
International Iederation of University Women, the 
most ambitious and high-minded effort ever under- 
taken by women. Further, in state and section 
spontaneous enterprises to endow fellowships, mak- 
ing possible graduate work, prove our members’ 
growing consciousness of this useful work for uni- 
versity women. I hope you will approve the Board 
of Directors’ conclusion that scholarships are less 
and less our province, for scholarships have now the 
support of unnumbered organized groups, while 
interest in and provision for fellowships for women 
must be done by us, or will not be done at all. Also 
the Board has discussed the need of our Association 
to discriminate more clearly between ability and 


lack of ability. A student’s poverty should never 
be the first cause of our interest. Again, the Board 
recommends that fellowships be designated as 
Junior and Senior. A Junior fellowship would be 
available to a graduate who had not yet won her 
spurs in research. A Senior fellowship would be 
given only to women who had already had the dis- 
ciplined experience of the Doctorate, and were 
ready to do further research in their already chosen 
field. 

In the genuineness of our interest in Fellowships 
and in their reasonable support we prove our inter- 
est in that intellectual life upon which our country’s 
future depends. It is at this point that the whole- 
someness of our interest in international matters 
may be commented upon. The secretary of the 
Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations quite rightly says, ‘“The problem 
of education in international relations is the funda- 
mental problem of the modern world.” If there is 
lacking in our membership the intelligence to pur- 
sue this difficult subject, or the patience to bring it 
before the lazy and indifferent, or the faith that 
through understanding men may progress into 
nobler ways of life—in what membership shall we 
look for it? 

Looking out on American group life today, it is 
clear that much satisfactory social activity takes 
its rise in organization. Our own Association re- 
sembles the decade in the variety of its social under- 
takings and achievements. But should we not 
remember that we are basically a kind of woman’s 
committee on intellectual cooperation, first of all 
interested in the mental life of our country and of 
the women of our country, and creating through 
our membership an exchange of ideas, encouraging 
the search after ideas, and making surveys of these 
ideas and of the searches in due season. 

Or, from another point of view, is not our Asso- 
ciation another spontaneous effort to educate adults? 
A special kind of woman adult, to be sure, already 
possessing training which gives her an advantage 
among other adults. But here she is as a member 
of the American Association of University Women 
asking frankly: “Do I know enough about little 
children to be parent or teacher? DoI know enough 
about the populations and governments of the world 
to be a harmless American citizen? As a univer- 
sity woman do I believe in university training? 
As a citizen have I thought through the educa- 
tional policies of my city or my college or my state?” 

I see another project coming imperatively toward 
us—that of adult education in a broader sense than 
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we have yet treated it. Our new Curriculum 
Committee might be said to be an approach to it, 
but that committee is to work with the college under- 
graduate in mind. Our Fine Arts Program as it is 
developing in California is more definitely a program 
of extra-mural adult education in town and city, 
although on one side it also touches undergraduate 
training. But some day a project will be modelled 
on the work in Denmark and England, and we will 
enlarge our concept of the possibilities of adult 
education. We will see its relations to the beauty 
of civic development and the honesty of municipal 
government. Adult education—not just a scheme 
to raise one’s salary, or employ one’s leisure time. 
Adult education—a way to more humane and 
creative life, individual and community and national. 
One is tempted to include also Mr. H. G. Wells’ 
inspiriting adjective, “Planetary.” 

Certain problems are to be answered in our asso- 
ciation if at all points the membership is kept in 
close touch with its various divisions: branch, state, 
sectional and national. The state grouping of 
branches, once voluntary, becomes imperative. 
State unity demands it, increasing membership 
demands it, growing state consciousness and educa- 
tional organization within the state demand it. 
On the other hand, sectional directors cannot com- 
pass the amount of work to be done in some of the 
groups of states. Experience and discussion which 
approves the state organization, approves a new 
type of sectional committee to be formed of state 
presidents with the sectional director as chairman. 
It approves also the idea of bringing all state chair- 
men to the National Board meeting once in the 
biennium. It has found highly satisfactory the 
plan which took the Board of Directors’ meeting to 
St. Louis and Denver in 1926. The delightful hos- 
pitality of these cities and sections distinguished the 
meetings, but the sections reported themselves 
strengthened by the visit of the national officers. 

So rapid and varied has been the development of 
the Association, that a temporary committee of the 
Board of Directors called “The Committee on 
Adjustment of Relations” has been made permanent 
under the name of Committee on Organization. 
It has rendered and will continue to render a definite 
service in organization. 

Another temporary committee of the Board, a 


Committee on College Clubs has done valiant ser- 
vice in investigating the purpose and activity of 
these groups of erstwhile students. The writer 
believes that the standard of most of these clubs, 
and the rising standards of colleges throughout the 
country does not make quixotic the idea that we 
might gather them one by one into the national 
organization. The majority of their membership 
is from accredited colleges and would strengthen our 
numbers. They would be benefited many times 
over by affiliation with the program and ramifying 
organization of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

There is reason to believe that another year will 
see us more -ffective in our cooperation with other 
national organizations of women, helping our pro- 
grams to be as distinctive as were the original pur- 
poses, which have grown more difficult to keep clear 
and separate since education became so pervasive. 

So is our membership growing more conscious of 
the loyal service of the Standing and Special Com- 
mittees of our Association. So will they be able to 
make the work of a committee more easily a success, 
whether it be “The Economic and Legal Status of 
Women,” or “Publicity.” If our Association is to 
do a widely felt and democratic service, its member- 


ship must cooperate more generously with Head- 


quarters in the matter of Publicity. The State 
Bulletins of Indiana and Kansas early pointed to a 
way the state could keep its members informed and 
coordinated in their work. Such bulletins sent to 
Headquarters give to the offices invaluable help, 
enriching their knowledge and strengthening the 
entire national group. 

Do you ever envision this Association and its 
potential power to enrich the life of our country? 
You have securely rooted into the nation’s capital 
your central working-place, always active in the 
interests of the intellectual training and achieve- 
ments of women. In four hundred communities 
between Atlantic and Pacific women gather because 
of this interest as it applies to the individual and his 
relation to the group. Will you not come and take 
friendly counsel together on these and many another 
matter of moment to us at the Biennial? Our com- 
mon university experience, our universal faith in the 
educative process, is not “an opinion to be held, but 
a work to be done.” Let us cheerily set about it. 
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A Suggested Solution to the Problem of Giving Some College Education to the Vast 
Numbers Who Now Want it, Without Infringing upon the Specialized Work 
which Belongs Properly to Professional Training 


HENEVER there comes an overwhelming 
demand for a given commodity, new sources 
of supply are sure to be forthcoming. Professor 
ki. Ek. Cartright of New York University has col- 
lected data which show that while the general 
population since 1890 has been increased by 79 per 
cent, the number of college students has been 
increased by 352 per cent; and the only reason the 
latter per cent is not larger is that there is no more 
room in the colleges. They are filled to capacity 
and can take, on the average, not more than 50 per 
cent of the students who apply. Furthermore, the 
number of high school students has increased 2465 
per cent, or thirty-one times as fast as the general 
population, a fact which would indicate that the 
colleges have not yet experienced the full fiood of 
applicants. Twenty-five years ago, astudent apply- 
ing as late as September of the year she desired 
admission could enter college with no difficulty. 
Today it is a matter of competitive lists. In the 
case of our major college for women, not more than 
30 per cent of the applicants can find room in the 
campus dormitories. The ultimate test for fitness 
for admission is the College Entrance Board Exam- 
ination—a highly selective instrument. Inthefaceof 
such demand for higher education, the junior college 
has thrived; and in the multiplying of junior colleges 
lies the hope of giving to every student who desires 
it and is capable her share in a liberal education. 
The aim of the major college is the production of 
scholarly men and women, trained in the technique 
of research. The aim of the separate junior college, 
on the other hand, is the offering of a limited but 
liberal education on the collegiate rather than the 
high school level, an education which recognizes a 
variety of goals in addition to that of high scholar- 
ship. Some idea of the diversity of the junior college 
movement may be gained by the study of a two- 
volume report on the subject prepared by Professor 
Leonard V. Koos of the University of Minnesota. 
Apparently there is nothing standardized about the 
movement as yet except its name. A junior college 
may consist of two or three years of senior high 
school work as well as two or three years of college 
work. It may or may not grant an associate of arts 
degree toits students on graduation. It may confine 


its curriculum to the subjects given in the first two 
years of the usual four-year college course, or it may 
extend its work to include vocational subjects of a 
wide range. The important matter is not the length 
of the course, nor the obtaining of a degree, nor the 
acquisition of a professional or vocational technique. 
It is the laying of a broad foundation of culture and, 
at the same time, the discovering for each student 
which of many possible goals she is best fitted to 
select as her own. ‘The result is a great diversity in 
kinds and curricula. 

But in spite of, or perhaps because of, the present 
vague connotation of its name, the junior college is 
making a valuable contribution to the cause of 
education for women. For the student who quite 
frankly desires only two years of college, the junior 
college offers a better course than do the major col- 
leges for women. The teaching in the junior col- 
lege is usually better than that offered freshmen and 
sophomores in the larger college, even granting the 
great improvement in the quality of the latter in 
recent years. The junior colleges are not tied by 
precedent in the matter of higher degrees: in select- 
ing teachers, more emphasis can be placed on ability 
to teach, as a faculty requirement, than on produc- 
tive scholarship. Moreover, usually an attempt is 
made to see that the course given-is complete in 
itself so that the student has the satisfaction of 
rounding out a well defined unit of work. Had she 
entered a major college and left at the end of two 
years, she would have had only the first half of a 
course of study frankly intended merely as a pre- 
liminary to the more valuable latter half. When she 
“drops out” halfway through her college course, she 
leaves with a sense of incompleteness and with the 
embarrassing necessity of explaining on frequent 
occasions why she failed to go on and take the degree. 
In addition to being complete in itself, the fact that 
the junior college course has not been determined 
in advance by a tradition which goes back to a cur- 
riculum suited to a quite different world gives great 
latitude in meeting the conditions of the modern 
world and its expectations regarding women. A 
broad field for experimentation is offered; and the 
attempt of the curriculum-makers is to orient the 
student in the entire world of knowledge as it is 
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conceived today rather than to supply her with a 
technique for discovering and dealing with data in 
a highly specialized and limited department of that 
world. The typical junior college gives a “broader” 
course of study than the rigid requirements for 
freshman and sophomore years allow to the major 
college student. 

As a rule, the junior college has at the most no 
more than 250 or 300 students. This relatively small 
number allows for greater intimacy between pupil 
and teacher, and it makes possible a study of the 
special aptitude and character traits of the individual 
for which the larger college cannot make provision. 
Failure to pass a college entrance examination does 
not always signify low scholastic aptitude. There 
are character traits and slovenly habits of work 
which frequently impede progress and give the effect 
of dulness. Many times there is little in the nature 
of high school work to reveal the difficulty or its 
roots. But these defects are certain to be brought 
to light in the close contacts of the junior college, 
where a student suffering from them may be helped 
to correct them and encouraged to go on into senior 
college work even though she would have been 
doomed to failure had she entered the impersonal 
atmosphere of the major college at the start. Or, 
by contrast, there is the student of whom it is known 
early in the first year that she lacks the qualities 
necessary in a candidate for the liberal arts degree. 
Many junior colleges provide vocational courses, not 
to fit students to earn a living on graduation, but to 
meet the need of such a student as that just de- 
scribed. Opportunity for work is given in one after 
the other of the practical arts in the hope of discover- 
ing just the field in which this particular student can 
excel. She is saved months, if not years, of fruitless 
effort in the pursuit of a type of education for which 
nature never intended her. And there are yet other 
students, of good mentality, attracted to college 
because of the environment and the “‘life’”’ and the 
prestige attendant on “going to college,’’ who would 
benefit by a junior college. In the major college, 
they “get by”’ with grades sufficiently high to main- 
tain themselves in college for a year or so; and then 
they are off to new adventures. In the junior col- 
lege, the work is presented as a more personal mat- 
ter; distinction and consequent inspiration is easier 
of achievement; many a girl here learns that the joy 
of the work itself is ultimately more satisfying than 
the joy of evading it. Her social mindedness finds 
speedy outlet in scholastic leadership; senior ranking 
and senior responsibility come to her much earlier 
than in the four year college. Even though each has 


spent two years in college, the girl who has graduated 
from a junior college, all else being equal, is a more 
mature person than her sister who is a junior in a 
major college... There is a peculiar quality developed 
in the experience of being a senior which can be 
brought out in no other way. When such a student 
concludes to go on and complete her work for the 
bachelor’s degree, she carries into that work an 
independence and initiative unknown to the student 
who has come up through the under classes only. 
She is more likely to enter the university than the 
separate college for women, if she goes on at all. 
Those who favor coeducation object to the major 
college for women on the ground that a girl who has 
been for four years removed from normal contact 
with men and boys, who has formed her ideas of 
life without the modification of a man’s point of view, 
is less likely to fit happily into the sort of home life 
biologically desirable. At the same time, many of 
these very critics recognize that freshman and sopho- 
more years in a coeducational college or university 
can be demoralizing for the woman student. If she 
is not to appear queer, she must compete for social 
recognition; and whatever scholarly interests she may 
have had are likely to be obscured by the lure of the 
game. ‘The separate junior college offers more hope 


of ultimate distinction for the girl of promising 
mentality than does the environment of the first two 
college years in a great university. 
authorities recognize this fact; and in many in- 
stances, notably Cornell, Johns Hopkins, the Univer- 


University 


sity of Chicago, 


and Leland Stanford, the junior 
college has been 


segregated and more liberal pro- 
vision for admission with advanced standing has 
resulted. The value of coeducation in the senior 
college years is scarcely debatable; but for the 
younger student, it is problematical. Even in the 
major colleges for women, the underclassmen show 
the need for a greater degree of social protection and 
limitation than they usually receive. The advanta- 
geous use of cut systems, week-end privileges, 
freedom from chaperonage, and the like, requires a 
greater maturity than the girl under twenty has 
attained. The colleges which have been most 
liberal in the granting of social freedom are now 
seeing the wisdom of curtailing such latitude in order 
to keep the student from creating barriers to her own 
academic freedom. ‘The socially minded is not the 
academically minded; and whereas the latter can 
pass college entrance examinations, and can make 
proper adjustments between social and academic 
liberties, the former is prey to her own impulses even 
when she can gain admittance to college, and when 
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she is not sufficiently protected her career is brief and 
sometimes lurid. The junior college attempts a sane 
transition from the restrictions of life at home to the 
wholesale freedom of later college years. 

The brief for the multiplying of junior colleges in 
the land has one more clause and that a very potent 
one. It isan open secret that the costly portion of a 
college education is the latter half of it. Research is 
costly in guidance, equipment, and library facilities. 
But the first two years of college work are hardly 
to be differentiated from the secondary school, in 
content at least. The difference is largely one of 
method and does not involve heavy additional 
expense. The subject matter is still general rather 
than highly specialized; consequently texts and 
proper works of reference are used in larger numbers 
and hence are less expensive. Laboratories can be 
less expensively equipped. The cost of instruction 
is not so great for good teaching seems not to carry 
as high a commercial value as recognized achieve- 
ment in the field of research; and again we say, it is 
the good teacher who is in demand in the junior 
college, not the men and women who have written 
notable dissertations for the doctorate. For all 
these reasons, the per capita costs of operating 
junior colleges are considerably less than the per 
capita costs of the four year colleges. Consequently 
equal sums of money will found and endow a greater 
number of junior colleges than of new four year 
colleges. In view of the fact that the college popu- 
lation is apt to fall off considerably at the end of the 
‘first two years, it is to be hoped that new gifts to 
education will take the form of foundations of new 
junior colleges. ‘To swell the coffers and so increase 


the complexities of colleges already existent will soon 


NE of the prerequisites of a newspaper man 
is “a nose for news,” an instinct for the 
dramatic. The good reporter constantly plays 
up the unusual and the spectacular. This has its 
advantages—we enjoy a good “story’’—but among 
the disadvantages is the partial character of the 
idea given of the things and institutions under 
discussion. Consider the extra-university concep- 
tion of a university gleaned from the newspapers 
and current magazines! A melange of football 
games, sorority expenditures, spectacular quarrels 
between regents and a college president, conspicuous 
indiscretions of a small group. No place is found 
in it for the steady, unexciting, but distinctly vital 
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reach the upper limit of value to the cause of educa- 
tion. The major colleges are nearing the saturation 
point in size and organization. They are filling the 
need for highly specialized work properly belonging 
to professional training. They should be kept as 
they are and should be spared the need of defending 
their doors against all comers. The selective process 
should go on much further down in the educational 
scale. The various aptitude tests provide instru- 
ments which are virtually unerring in the selection 
of students who can qualify as scholars; and the 
evidence furnished by these tests in the early years 
of a student’s school life rarely needs to be amended 
as the student reaches maturity. The quality of 
that student’s mental processes is fairly constant. 
These students should be separated out not later 
than the end of the junior high school course and 
from that time should be safely shepherded into 
college. There are not too many of them, really, to 
be eared for comfortably by the already existing 
colleges of classic tradition. It remains for us to 
seek out new types of college education, to recognize 
more varieties of excellence than that illustrated by 
fine and high scholarship, and to re-route the ma- 
jority of our high school students in the direction of 
the excellences for which they best qualify. If this 
were done earlier in the college preparatory course, 
many would be saved from devastating disappoint- 
ment. Sanity and common sense are greatly needed 
by parents and secondary schools alike in dealing 
with the problem of college education for present day 
youth. A great aid in the promotion of such sanity 
and common sense would be the increase of facilities 
for higher education created by the establishment of 
a great number of junior colleges of ranging types. 







routine of classroom work. 
consider—and it is the particular case in point—the 
narrowness of the conception of the League of 
Nations resulting from the type of ‘“‘story’”’ related. 

And it is a temptation to deal only with the 
dramatic side of it all, with the thrill of the sessions 


In a like relationship 


of the Assembly and the Council. To sit through 
the opening moment when, in a blaze of focused 
light, a slight man who has played a great part in 
directing the destinies of Europe rises, brings down 
the gavel, and the momentous 1926 Assembly is in 
session; to look down on a panorama of races as 
the multi-national roll is called and, one after 
another, even the doubtful states—China, Poland— 
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BEHIND THE DRAMA LINE IN INTERNATIONALISM 


each answers its “Yes” or its “Oui” and a league of 
victors becomes a genuine league of nations—there 
are stories to tell. Outside, the lake front gay 
with the flags of many nations. The Czech, the 
British, the Chinese colors floating from the Beau- 
Rivage, and cameramen waiting outside the door 
for a snap of Dr. Benes or Sir Austen Chamberlain 
or Viscount Cecil. M. Briand of the many cabinets 
and M. Joseph Paul-Boncour, their grizzled heads 
bent forward in earnest conversation, walking back 
and forth along the lake front. A train thunders 
into a crowded railway station, a short, stocky man 
steps to the platform in the midst of shouts of 
applause—Herr Stresemann has come to Geneva 
upon official invitation. Seven years after the 
Treaty of Versailles. A drama and a “story” 
worth the telling. 

sut if one tells only of that phase of it all, only 
of the high tension points of success or, as the story 
of last March ran, of failure, the idea somehow 
grows that such is all there is to the League of 
Nations—interesting, perhaps, but a rather un- 
stable, emotional thing. The world looks at its 
drama for a moment but soon that is over. The 
Assembly has adjourned, the politicians have gone 
home, and the general impression seems to be that 


the League is at best in a period of hibernation, a 
state of suspended animation, till the curtain rises 


on the next dramatic act. It hasn’t news value, it 
is as non-sensational as the classroom work and 
the research of our universities, but there is a need 
for calling attention to another part of the League 
of Nations, a calmly functioning, business part 
basic in relation to the more spectacular, vitally 
worth consideration and actual study. 

It was my rare privilege to accompany the group 
of American university professors sent abroad by 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
to make “‘a clinical study” of international organiza- 
tion and, with that group, to sit through two weeks 
of morning and afternoon conferences in the glass- 
room of the Secretariat of the League, to visit its 
offices before the Assembly met and Geneva became 
the focus of world attention. For drama I value 
the days of the Assembly with the flags gay along 
the lake, for the statesmen met and the tension of 
historic moments I value them, but for insight into 
the nature of a functioning international reality I 
hold of far greater moment those conferences 
setting forth a matter-of-fact, calm, efficient type 
of work, a work which lays a solid foundation for a 
superstructure which, seen alone, at times seems in 
danger of crumbling. 
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The mass of the business of the League is trans- 
acted through the various carefully organized, 
permanently functioning sections of the Secretariat 
of the League, the political, the economic, the 
financial, the health, the legal, etc. To many this 
need only be recalled but it is too often an overlaid 
realization and it is worth the recalling. Outstand- 
ing in my mind is one phase of the work of the 
legal section, the registration of treaties. With a 
background realization of all that secret diplomacy 
and secret treaties have contributed in blackness to 
the world, we listened while Sefior Teixidor y 
Fanchez, member of the legal section in charge of 
the registration, described the business procedure, 
then looked over the treaties, registered by every 
nation member of the League that all may know 
their content and significance. A methodical piece 
of business—by which form and substance and thus 
realizability are given the ideal of open covenants. 

Of special interest, too, is the political section in 
its capacity as watchdog of the political world. It 
is the clearing-house and store-house for informa- 
tion vital to the treatment of international problems. 
It reaches out and gathers the factual data upon 
which sane solutions must be based. Before, there 
was no clearing-house; only after war came the 
time of ‘‘now it can be told.”” The political section 
may suggest methods of meeting a potentially 
critical situation—and perhaps it may be said that 
the greatest glory of an international organization 
is found, not in the tremendous crises met, but in 
the tense situations never allowed to reach a crisis 
and so go to the Council or Assembly and become 
“news” to the world. It may. ns 

But to attempt to give in a brief space the func- 
tions, organization or accomplishments of any or 
all the sections of the Secretariat would defeat the 
purpose of this discussion. The basic point to be 
noted in relation to them all is that constant study, 
research, the amassing of all available data on every 
problem is the foundation method. Surveys are 
made, as the one but recently prepared at the 
Secretariat on armaments—comprehensive, authori- 
tative, capable of furnishing a factual basis for the 
consideration of disarmament. In addition to the 
regular sections of the Secretariat, permanently 
functioning or specifically created bodies are con- 
stantly at work, collecting material, considering the 
questions as yet unsettled. The work of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission is illustrative. 
Through a network of concrete organs there is the 
constant focus on international problems of calm, 
expert, businesslike endeavor. 
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In the Salle de la Reformation, after the thrilling 
Assembly session at which Germany had been 
admitted to the League of Nations, a man said to 
me, ‘‘Why didn’t they do that last March and save 
all the commotion? They were simply stubborn 
and waited over a session.”” Why didn’t they? 
To him nothing had happened in the meantime. 
How could it—the Assembly hadn’t been in session! 
It had adjourned, months had passed, it had con- 
vened again and done the very thing refused before. 
Pure stubbornness the first time, then? 

It was mentioned in the papers, of course, but 
no prominence was given the unsensational fact 
that, at the close of the tumultuous March session, 
a commission on the reconstruction of the Council— 
the vital point at issue in relation to the admission 
of Germany—was appointed. Little ever 
been generally heard of it and its work. It was 
my fortune to be one of the thirty-odd spectators 
admitted to sit through the final sessions of that 
commission when a sub-committee presented its 
report. With M. Motta of Switzerland presiding, 
there was given a proposed plan based on months 
of study, of interchange of notes, of facing cold, 
apparently insurmountably difficult facts, and of 
working through them, not to a perfect solution 
but to one tenable in the light of the facts. There, 
three days before the opening of the Assembly, 
that commission, fourteen men representing four- 
teen countries, Germany included, Poland and 
China and Spain all there to press their claims, sat 
around the table in the Glass Room, Sir Erie Drum- 
mond, Secretary-General of the League, with them, 
and through three lengthy sessions threshed out 
the problem in the light of the sub-committee 
report, worked through till a decision was reached — 
one in which Spain never concurred, it is true, but 
nevertheless a decision, a solution which broke the 
deadlock and permitted the admission of Germany. 

The report of the commission was passed by the 
Council at its first session and, on the morning of 
September 8th, by the Assembly. The world knew 
that in March of 1926 the League would not admit 
Germany and seemed about to fail in all its efforts; 
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that in September the situation was saved and, in 
a thrilling and historical moment, Germany entered 
the Salle de la Reformation. Very few knew what 
went on behind the drama line. And yet a knowl- 
edge of the basic methodology and permanent work- 
ing of the League is necessary to an understanding 
and valid estimate of it. 

America, when it discusses League at all, spends 
the major portion of the time arguing the shall or 
shall-not of entrance with both pros and cons 
irrevocably pre-convinced and with very little basie 
knowledge gracing either faction. The attitude 
is perfectly explainable: the League came to us so 
very emotionally and on the crest of the wave of 
immediately post-war idealism. It came with 
a glow not of reality. For America as a whole it 
went out with that wave and glow—still wholly 
emotionally. It was not the perfect or one sovereign 
solution of all problems; it was and must be a very 
human affair. But it had not been visualized as 
such. Raised too high, it lost all at the first realiza- 
tion of imperfection. It had been a holy Cause; 
the change to the conception of it as a developing 
human instrumentality growing in response to a 
calculatingly, at times tortuously and pragmatically 
constructed program was too great for most. And 
for many of those who did remain “pro,”’ the League 
continued to be a pure ideal. It was a noble one 
to which they would be unfailingly true but it is a 
fact about pure ideals that they rarely are given 
searching study. 

I have returned home with the feeling that it 
would be an excellent thing if Americans would 
drop for a time all controversy over whether this 
country should enter the League and, losing alike 
the emotional bias of the pros and dogged opposition 
of the cons, simply study impartially, in its com- 
pleteness, the attempt at international organization 
which is being made by most of the nations of the 
civilized world. The League of Nations 7s and in 
a basic way it is a department of research worth 
consideration. A program of unbiased, non-politi- 
cal, unemotional, factually grounded understand- 
ing may well be that of American university women. 





OUR AGE AND THE SPIRIT OF INQUIRY! 


CHARLES CONANT JOSEY 


N ADDRESSING an assembly of this sort I 
can think of nothing more appropriate to speak 

of than some of the values which I am sure we hold 
in common, and which seem to me to be endangered 
by some of the recent developments in our country. 
I assume that any university group prizes such 
values as the spirit of inquiry, openmindedness, 
toleration for the thought of others, and intellectual 
honesty. These values are being endangered; in 
some states by legislative action, in others by rul- 
ings of officials; and throughout large parts of our 
country, I fear, by a growing spirit of bigotry 
and intolerance, and by a greater willingness to fol- 
low the counsel of those who feel that truth can be 
settled by legislation, or of those who minimize 
the values of truth and intellectual honesty. 

No one who is alive to the needs of the cultural 
and spiritual life of our country can survey without 
misgivings the growing opposition of the public in 
the name of religion to the freedom that has been 
enjoyed by our colleges and universities. This 
opposition is fairly intelligible. The spirit back of it 


had its birth, or rather was greatly stimulated, by the 


World War. At thattimeour National Government, 
in order to maintain the morale of its citizens, felt 
it necessary to lay a heavy hand on the freedom of 
speech. I am inclined to think that the circum- 
stances justified this course. But the extenuating 
circumstances were quickly forgotten, and the exam- 
ple so set powerfully appeals to large sections of 
our public. Many feel that if the Government in 
order to maintain the morale of its citizens was jus- 
tified in restricting the freedom of speech, they are 
justified in seeking to do the same in order to main- 
tain the morals and spiritual life of our nation. 
Certainly no one can deny the good intentions of 
these men or that the values they are interested 
in are of supreme importance. The only question 
is, can they be safeguarded by political action? I 
do not hesitate to answer this question in the nega- 
tive, and yet when I listen to the dogmatic state- 
ments of some scientists regarding the ultimate 
nature of reality and when I observe that these 
statements are made in a spirit hostile to the values 
and aspirations of man, I am inclined to judge len- 
iently those who have answered the above question 
in the aff rmative. 

‘Delivered before the Northwest Central Sectional 


Conference of A. A. U. W., Sioux Falls. 8. D., April 30, 
1926. 


Those who are interested in safeguarding the free 
spirit of inquiry would do well to understand the 
position of those who would impose restriction 
upon it. I shall, therefore, try to state briefly 
some of their grievances. In the first place I think 
it must be admitted that some scientists have 
abandoned the spirit of science. Instead of main- 
taining that openminded attitude of inquiry which 
in itself has been one of its greatest values, and which 
has been largely responsible for its success in extend- 
ing our knowledge and control of nature, some svien- 
tists have closed their minds to all facts that show the 
reality of values that are not in line with their 
narrowly conceived view of reality; and yet these 
values have been as instrumental as science itself 
in the progress of man. I refer to such values as 
justice, beauty, truth, codperation, and reverence 
for duty. In view of the attitude of some scientists 
toward these values, I do not wonder that a con- 
siderable portion of our public protest and attempt 
to make their protest effective through political 
action. 

In the next place, I believe reflection upon the 
moral and spiritual conditions of our age serves to 
make intelligible the action of those who would 
restrict the freedom of the teaching profession. 
We boast that this is an age of science, and we rightly 
take pride in the control we have gained over nature, 
but it is doubtful if the moral stamina of our age 
has been improved. Have men been made more 
responsive to the appeal of duty, or of truth, or of 
the beautiful? Do they have greater poise in the 
face of disaster or a better sense of values and pro- 
portion? Are their desires and aspirations nobler? 
I should: hesitate to give an affirmative answer to 
these questions. Perhaps future generations will 
look back at this age as one that became so inter- 
ested in living that it forgot the real values of life. 
However this may be it is certain that many feel 
that no matter what material comforts we have 
gained from our increased power over nature, 
these gains have been at a heavy loss. 

There is a third reason for the impatience that has 
been experienced at the teachings of some of our 
scientists, namely, the inevitable tension that ac- 
companies progress. In a static society a state of 
equilibrium may be attained. But not go in a 
progressive one. Progress in one direction is not 
simultaneously accompanied by progress in all other 
directions. Hence arises a sort of tension or lack of 
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equilibrium. A discovery is made. Immediately 
it is pushed to extremes by the over-enthusiastic. 
Witness for example the great influence of psycho- 
analysis, or the attempt to interprete character in 
terms of the endocrine system. The discoveries 
embodied in these movements at first sweep many 
off their feet with the result that we are flooded 
with poorly balanced views as to the nature and 
determinants of personality, and with the further 
result of antagonism between large elements of the 
public and science. 

Science I believe must develop in the onesided 
way just indicated. Yet it should be pointed out 
that science has within itself, in so far as it main- 
tains its free spirit of inquiry, that which will eventu- 
ally correct its onesided views. I believe the his- 
tory of modern science and philosophy affords an 
excellent illustration of this. Modern science be- 
gan under the domination of the mechanistic view 
as championed by Galileo, Descartes, and others. 
This view was constructed to meet the needs of the 
inorganic sciences and its brilliant results in those 
fields of research may well be regarded as justifying 
it. But today there are signs that scientists are 
finding this an inadequate and oversimplified view 
of our universe. Therefore leaders in science and 
philosophy are attempting to construct a view of 
reality that will provide a place for all phases of 
reality as well as for those studied by the inorganic 
scientists. 

Changes such as these must come as a result of 
development within science and philosophy. One’s 
view of reality must grow out of reflection on the 
facts of experience. It cannot be handed to him 
on a silver platter, nor imposed upon him by author- 
ity. Individual students must as a result of their 
own researches formulate a view of the world that 
will make intelligible the phenomena with which 
they deal. It may well happen that some in their 
search for truth will fall into many blind alleys; for 
the search is an adventure, but the only hope of 
success lies in the attempt to make the discovery. 
With all conditions favorable the search is difficult 
enough. When external difficulties and hindrances 
are imposed it becomes almost hopeless. 

While viewing, therefore, as sympathetically and 
understandingly as I can the attempt to impose 
external control over thought, I must emphatically 
protest against it. Ido not believe the moral, spirit- 
ual, or intellectual interests of man can be served in 
this way. I believe that an increase in knowledge, 
no matter in what field, will ultimately make for 


better and more satisfying life. I therefore believe 


that inquiry into all phases of reality should be 
stimulated. What I fear most is the substitution of 
dogmatism for the free spirit of inquiry. I fear 
this whether it is made in the name of religion, 
morals, or science. The desire to know and the 
impulse to investigate are two of the most admirable 
traits of man, and are indispensable to his moral and 
spiritual, as well as material, development. These 
traits should be fostered; we should encourage men 
who have interests in a given field to carry on their 
research and to stimulate others to do likewise. But 
they cannot do this, if they are not permitted to 
teach what seems to them to be the truth. More- 
over, society, to the extent that it succeeds in deter- 
mining what the investigator shall teach, violates 
his intellectual honesty and thus contributes to his 
moral damnation. Such a procedure, therefore, of 
necessity prevents the realization of the values we 
have striven so hard to cultivate, namely, intellec- 
tual honesty, openmindedness, and the search after 
truth. 

Moreover, | should like to express the view that the 
public need not be unduly alarmed at the dogmatism 
of a few scientists or at their neglect of certain phases 
of experience. Man after all is a rational being, and 
as such has a deepseated desire to bring all phases of 
reality into a unified view. He will not remain 
content with a view that relegates a large part of 
his experience to the region of illusion. Further- 
more, I wish to add that I have such confidence in 
man that I believe he will strive to make the most 
out of life no matter what his belief as to his origin 
and destiny may be. Ido not wish to minimize the 
importance of metaphysical beliefs. They do much 
to make us sensitive or insensitive to certain phases 
of reality. But my thought is that man will con- 
tinue to cultivate the life of the spirit no matter what 
his metaphysical views may be; for the life of the 
spirit is rooted in something deeper than meta- 
physical or scientific views. 

If we could only stimulate a greater confidence in 
human nature and in the honesty of scientists, we 
would do much to allay the all-too-general suspicion 
regarding freedom of thought and of speech. Such 
an increase in confidence would do much to preserve 
the ideals and’ values that have always been asso- 
ciated with scholarship and science. I am sure that 
you as university women feel much the same as I 
do about these matters, however much we may 
differ on minor points. Yet as I have stated there 
are many in this country who do not; there are many 
who are willing to cut short the processes involved in 
free intellectual inquiry by the imposition of re- 
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straints from without. It is wise that liberals 
everywhere should think of the dangers that threaten 
liberalism in some of our states, and which may 
threaten it elsewhere. 

J am afraid that I have imposed upon your pa- 
tience. I trust however that this has not been too 
great an imposition, and I am led to hope that it 
has not been by the thought that the Association 
must be interested in all that concerns the intellec- 


tual development of our culture. I therefore feel 
confident that the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women is interested in and can be counted 
on to use its great influence for the preservation of 
the ideal of intellectual honesty. If I am mistaken 
in this, then indeed must it be confessed that the 
universities of this country have fallen far short of 
success in stimulating devotion to the ideals they 
have so long cherished. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS FOR 1927-1928 


NTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIP: Jeanne 
Baccalaureate es Lettres, Sorbonne. 


for the license classique 


Veilliard, 
She studied 
entered the Ecole des 
Chartes, obtaining the first place in a competitive 
examination, being the first woman to obtain that 
honor. She graduated from that school with dis- 
tinction. Later she studied at the Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, Sorbonne, and received the title of 
Eleve Diplomee. At the same time she was study- 
ing at the Ecole des Louvre and graduated from there 
cum laude. Subsequently she was proposed as a 
member of the French Academy at Rome. Only 
three students are appointed annually and she was 
the first woman to be admitted. During her tenure 
of the fellowship, Mlle. Veilliard will carry on inves- 
tigation in archaeology. 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP: 
Hazel D. Hansen, B.A, Latin, M.A. Greek, Ph.D. 
Greek Archaeology and Classical Literature, Phi 
seta Kappa, Leland Stanford University. Univer- 
sity Scholarship, 1920-21, Fellowship, 1921-22 and 
1925-26; American School of Classical Studies, Athens, 
Greece, 1922-25. She was selected a Fellow of the 
Archaeological Institute by competitive examina- 
tion. Assisted Hetty Goldman in excavating a 
prehistoric site, Kutresis in Boeotia for the Fogg Art 
Museum of Boston. 

Miss Hansen will proceed to Athens in September 
for work in the field of Greek Archaeology. 

THe ANNA C, BRAcKETT MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP: 
Eugenie M. Morenus, B.A. Vassar, 1904, M.A. Vas- 
sar, 1905, Ph.D. Columbia, 1922.. Now Professor 
of Mathematics at Sweet Briar College. Miss 
Morenus will go to Cambridge, England, to work in 
the field of Physical Mathematics. 

THE Mary PEMBERTON Nourse Memoria FEL- 
LOWsHIP: Helen T. Parsons, B.A. Kansas State 
Agricultural College, 1911, M.S. University of Wis- 
consin, 1916. During her tenure Miss Parsons will 
work in the field of Bio-chemistry at Yale with a 


"Radcliffe, 1917. 


view to equip herself for public health in the field 
of Child Nutrition. 

Tue A. A. U. W. EvrorpeEAN FELLOwsuipP: Marie 
L. Channing Linthicum, B.A. Johns Hopkins, 1923, 
M.A. Johns Hopkins, 1924, candidate for Ph.D. and 
member of the English Department at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

Miss Linthicum will proceed to England where she 
will do interesting research on the costume of the 
Elizabethan Drama. 

THe Marcaret Ik. Mautrsy FELuLowsuir: Es- 
telle Freeman, B.A. Wellesley, 1923,—Student in 
Systematic Theology at University of Zurich under 
Brunner, candidate for B.D. at Union Theological 
Seminary. Miss Freeman will study in Edinbor- 
ough and Zurich. 

THE UNDESIGNATED OR PRE-SCHOOL FELLOWSHIP: 
Klizabeth Evans Lord, B.A. Bryn Mawr, 1914, M.A. 
Psychologist, United States Neuro- 
psychiatric Hospital, 1918, Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital, 1919, Juvenile Court, Chicago, 1919-20, 
Clinical and Research Assistant, Yale Psycho-Clinic, 
1922-. Ascandidate for Ph.D. Miss Lord will inves- 
tigate the mental development of children having 
injury to the central nervous system. 

THE Boston ALUMNAE FELLOWSHIP: Roberta D. 
Cornelius, B.A. Randolph-Macon, M.A. University 
of Chicago, candidate for Ph.D., and Associate 
Professor of English, Randolph-Macon College, 
Bryn Mawr Fellow, 1926-1927. Miss Cornelius 


made a notable discovery relating to some early 
reviews of Keats’ poems. 
Tue Put Mu Fe.iowsuir: Margaret Pitkin, B.A. 


Swarthmore, 1925, Phi Beta Kappa. French Gov- 
ernment Scholar at the Lycee of Beauvais and 
Versailles, 1923-24. Lucretia Mott Fellow, Chicago, 
1924-25, twice University Fellow, Chicago, Candi- 
date for the Ph.D. 

The Sarah Berliner Fellowship had not been 
awarded when the JouRNAL went to press. 





THE NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND CLUB OF THE A. A. U. W. 


A View OF THE ELMIRA AND WASHINGTON CoLLEGE CLUB Rooms at HEADQUARTERS 


EW people, even among the oldest living 

residents of Washington, are thoroughly familiar 
with the wealth of historical tradition surrounding 
the site of the National Headquarters and Club of 
the American Association of University Women at 
1634 I Street. Situated on the south side of I 
Street, facing Farragut Square, two blocks from 
the White House, it was in the center of the official 
and social circles of its early day. The names of a 
long procession of accomplished women and dis- 
tinguished men, famous in the official and diplo- 
matic set of Old Washington would appear in the 
pages of its history. In such a setting it acquired 
dignity and a certain charm of age. 

Old records and archives are hazy beyond a 
certain point, many of them are lost, and for the 
earliest accounts relating to the site we have no 
written record. It is said, however, that a quaint 
old brown frame house, with a lovely rose garden 
attached, stood there for a number of years. This 
house was known as the “Haunted House,” and 
many ghost stories were current about it. No one 
would live there long because of the weird knocks, 
thumpings, and ringing bells, which constantly 
disturbed and terrified the occupants. Finally, the 


last owner had the house removed to the country, 
hoping by such an uprooting to break the spell— 
although there remained a few superstitious indi- 
viduals who maintained that the doom was still 
upon the spot! 

The earliest reference to the date of the next 
building is from the Washington Post of January 2, 


1890, which states that in 1876, “ the 
house was built by Colonel Robert Fleming for 
A. B. Stoughton, a patent attorney, who intended 
to present it to his daughter, the wife of Paymaster 
Bacon. Mr. Stoughton died before the house was 
finished, but it was allotted to Mrs. Bacon in the 
division of the estate. She did not occupy it, 
however, but rented it to Congressman Wood of 
New York.”’ 

During President Cleveland’s administration the 
house was occupied and owned by Postmaster- 
General Don M. Dickinson. 

Shortly after the appointment of Benjamin 
Franklin Tracy, Secretary of the Navy in President 
Harrison’s cabinet, he purchased the former residence 
of Mr. Dickinson for $75,000. The exact date on 
which the Tracy family took possession of their new 
home is not known, but Secretary Tracy is listed in 












the city directory as residing at 1634 I Street from 
March, 1889, to December, 1890. That he did not 
actually remain there until December of the year 
1890, however, is shown by later records and events. 
In June, 1889, the records indicate that repairs 
were made and that a three-story brick addition was 
built on the east side of the house. 

The well-known spot on which had stood the 
plain, unpretentious frame house of another day, 
with its air of mystery, now boasted a stately official 
residence where the leading personalities of the 
period were entertained at elaborate banquets and 
receptions. Shortly before the memorable fire, 
the house was transformed by an unusual decoration 
of flowers and foliage for what was doomed to be 
the last of those brilliant affairs, the New Year’s 
reception. The Washington Post describes the 
reception in great detail; the beauty and warmth of 
the interior, accentuated by the penetrating damp- 
ness without, the notables present, the handsome 
brocaded gowns and costly jewels worn by the 
ladies. It is a true picture of an official gathering of 
the early nineties. 

Mrs. Tracy was a college graduate and a native 
of New York State. Although an invalid for 
many years, she was well known for her hearty 
handshake and ability to make strangers feel that 
she had an individual interest in them. The duties 
of hostess devolved for the greater part upon Mrs. 
Tracy’s two daughters, Mrs. Wilmerding and Miss 
Mary Farrington Tracy. 

sarely a month after the New Year’s reception, a 
tragedy occurred which shocked all Washington 
and was very widely felt. Both the extra edition 
and the regular edition of the Evening Star of 
February 3, 1890, give the details of the fire: ‘Fire 
in the residence of Secretary Tracy of the 
Navy . . this morning, took away the lives 
of three women . . and almost completely 
destroyed the building and its contents.” The 
funeral services for Mrs. Tracy and her daughter 
were held in the East Room of the White House, 
February 5, 1890. 

The cause of the fire was never definitely as- 
certained, but it was thought to have originated on 
the first floor of the house sometime before seven 
o'clock in the morning. 

During the following year, the main part of the 
present building was erected on the former site of 
Secretary Tracy’s home by Augustus C. Tyler, 
The permit calls for ‘‘A five-story 


an army Officer. 
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residence with a 45-foot front, a 54-foot height, 
and a 52-foot length,” to be erected at a total cost 
of $40,000. After Mr. Tyler’s death the title 
passed, in 1900, to his wife, Nellie Tyler. 

According to the Diplomatic Register, the Russian 
Embassy occupied the building from November, 
1905, to December, 1911. 

The Men’s Commercial Club of Washington 
(now the Men’s City Club) purchased the property 
in June, 1913. A four-story addition was made in 
the rear; electrical fixtures, a new heating system, 
plumbing, etc., were installed at a total cost of 
$25,000. The front of the building was also re- 
modeled and pressed brick replaced the weather- 
worn material of earlier days. 

In 1921 the title to the property was again trans- 
ferred—this time to the American Association of 
University Women. Many improvements to the 
building have since been made, notably the self- 
operating electric elevator, a gift from a member of 
the Association, and the “College Club Room,” a 
gift from the College Women’s Club of Washington, 
D. C., at the time of its amalgamation with the 
Washington Branch of the Association. 

The first floor now consists of the Goucher Room 
(reading room), the Elmira Room (reception room), 
the College Club Room, the Wellesley Room or 
“Lounge,” space for three small offices, all leading off 
from the main entrance hall. A wide stairway leads 
to the floor above. The second floor is devoted to 
the large dining room, a small private dining 
room, an attractive glassed-in porch which extends 
across the front of the building, and the well- 
equipped kitchens. Nine rooms on the third floor 
are used for the national offices. In addition, there 
are twenty-three bedrooms distributed over the 
third, fourth, and fifth floors, providing accommo- 
dations for twenty-six guests. 

The exterior of the present building may show 
some recent change, but to one acquainted with 
the history of the spot and the houses which have 
stood there, it is reminiscent of the past. More- 
over, its dignity has been preserved in its present 
use—the housing of the national headquarters of an 
organization which has as its chief purpose, ‘ 
uniting the alumnae of different institutions for 
practical educational work, for the collection and 
publication of statistical and other information con- 
cerning education, and in general for the mainte- 
nance of high standards of education.”’ 


FRANCES A. NORTON. 



























































































































































































































































NATIONAL CONVENTION 

When this number of the JoURNAL Is issued the 
convention of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women should be in full swing at Washington. 
This will be the forty-first general meeting of the 
Association, but the first national convention since 
the Association in 1925 put into effect the policy 
of holding biennial conventions instead of annual 
meetings. The development of sectional meetings 
during the past two years has already shown the 
wisdom of changing to less frequent, more carefully 
planned national meetings, and as far as can be 
judged in advance, this Washington meeting will 
mark another step forward in effectiveness both in 
Dusiness sessions and in the unity and strength of 
the program of addresses and discussions. 

Wednesday, March 30 convention 
started. The Board of Directors and _ various 
committees of the Association will meet then, and 
for other delegates there have been arranged visits 
to educational centers, a sightseeing drive, teas, and 
a reception by the Washington Eranch at the 
National Clubhouse—opportunities for informal 
getting together which are a not unimportant fac- 
tor in the success of any convention. 

Reginning Thursday the forenoong will be de- 
voted to Association business and definite pro- 
vision is made on the program for ‘recess’ 


, sees the 


just as 
good a scheme to grown-ups in a three-hour session 
as to youngsters in school. In the afternoons the 
convention will break up into conference groups 
interested in some phase of the work either of the 
Association or of corporate and affiliated members. 
For example, there will be conferences on the three 
parts of the Association’s educational program, pre- 
school, elementary, and adolescent education, with 
such persons as Dr. Buford Johnson, Mrs. Ethel 
Puffer Howes, Dr. Margaret Alltucker, Miss Ger- 
trude Hartman, and Dr. Winifred Richmond con- 
tributing to the discussions. [vening sessions will 
prove what corresponds more or less to old-time 
general meetings—that is, programs with addresses 
on fixed subjects. On Thursday and Friday these 
will be in the nature of dinner meetings; the central 
theme of each will be the same as that at one of the 
afternoon’s conferences, and thus a sense of unity 
will be given to the day’s program. For example, 
on Thursday, when the afternoon conference of 
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representatives of corporate members will have been 
considering mental hygiene as an integral part of 
the college course, the principal talk at the informal 
dinner will be by Dr. Esther L. Richards on mental 
hygiene in the modern conception of education. On 
l'riday the International Dinner with its distin- 
guished diplomats as guests and speakers will follow 
the afternoon conferences on international relations 
and international fellowships. The subject of the 
Saturday evening mecting, “Current Tendencies 
in the College Course,” will serve as an excellent 
finale, with the principal motifs presented by Mrs. 
teinhardt, Mrs. Howes, and Dr. Alexander Meikle- 
john. 

A comparison between this program for 1927 and 
the one for the meeting held in Washington in 1917 
shows how the Association and our general methods 
of holding conventions have changed. ‘Ten years 
ago, for example, the chief feature of the program 
was the number of men and women distinguished in 
the official life of Washington who spoke to the 
Association about their work, the members listening 
passively and with more or less satisfaction accord- 
ing to the importance of the various lions. Now 
the tendency is to shift the responsibility for the 
program to the shoulders of the convention, to place 
more emphasis on the work of committees and 
special projects, and to encourage general discussion 
of reports and papers—in short to make it an actively 
working convention instead of a passively listening 
audience. Another tendency is to reduce the num- 
ber of subjects discussed, eliminating papers on all 
subjects save those definitely concerned with the 
work of the Association, and grouping talks and 
discussions as closely as possible around a few cen- 
tral themes. ‘The result should be a greater feeling 
of participation among the delegates and a lessen- 
ing of that mental confusion and that overpowering 
sense of physical, mental, and moral exhaustion 
engendered by three days at the passive-listening 
conferences of the old type. 


PROCEEDINGS 

An innovation recently decided upon is the pub- 
lication of the proceedings of the convention in a 
separate volume instead of in the JOURNAL as hereto- 
fore. This will allow fuller reports, will be more 
convenient for reference, will leave more space in 
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the JouRNAL for contributed articles and the regular 
interests of the Association, and will be generally 
in keeping with the increased strength and activity 
of the Association. 


THE MONTH’S WORK 

Still another indication of growth and energy is 
the mimeographed bulletin ‘““The Month’s Work,” 
now prepared at national headquarters and mailed 
to all branches on the 15th of each month as “a 
running record of associational activities and 
achievement.” The first issue was sent out in Janu- 
ary. So far it is a three- or four-page affair which 





President Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, who is already 
well-known to all JourNAL readers, has sent us part of her 
convention message in order that it may reach our en- 
tire membership at the time of the national meeting in 
Washington. 

Marion Coats, B.A. Vassar, M.A. Radcliffe, the presi- 
dent of Bradford Academy, has been chosen as the first 
president of Sarah Lawrence Junior College which is 
briefly deseribed in the Current Events Department of this 
JOURNAL. 

Gladys M. Graham, B.A. University of California, went 
to Geneva last summer with the group of American profes- 
sors sent abroad by the Carnegie Endowment. 

Charles Conant Josey, Ph.D. Columbia University, 
formerly in the department of psychology at Dartmouth, 
is now professor of philosophy at the University of South 
Dakota. 

Dr. Ruth Andrus was a member of the faculty of the sum- 
mer institute of euthenics at Vassar last year. Dr. Andrus 
received her A.B. and M.A. degrees from Vassar and her 
Ph.D. from Columbia University. She has been Dean of 
the Kentucky College for Women, director of the Child 
Guidance Clinic, Monmouth County Organization for 
Social Service, and is now Assistant Professor of Education 
and Research Associate of the Institute of Child Welfare 

tesearch, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

Dorothy Walter Baruch has two children in the nursery 
play group in Los Angeles of which she writes in this issue 
of the JournaL. From her study of little children she has 
seen the need of stories for them and has published a series 
called Betty Anne Stories. She attended Bryn Mawr 
College and the University of Southern California. 

Emma B. Grant is a specialist in elementary education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University and reviews from 
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has as its mission “binding more closely together 
National Headquarters and the widely scattered 
sections and branches of the Association, keeping 
each one informed of what the others are 
doing, and bringing to a focus their efforts in 
pursuit of a common purpose. It will 
concern itself equally with what goes out from 
National Headquarters and what comes in. It is 
based upon the editorial theory that the univer- 
sity women of Massachusetts are interested in 
what the university women of California or Florida 
are doing, that all are pushing forward in the same 
general direction.”’ 


the viewpoint of progressive modern thought Gifted Chil- 
dren by Leta 8S. Hollingworth. Miss Grant has her B.S. 
and M.A. degrees from Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and goes to England in April to make a study of 
Iinglish language teaching in elementary schools under the 
auspices of the International Institute of Teachers College. 
She has been Director of Training, State Teachers College, 
Bemidji, Minnesota; Primary Supervisor in Kansas City, 
Missouri and Principal of the Training School for Teachers, 
Springfield, Illinois. 

At the Portland Convention, Eva vom Baur Hans! talked 
to the American Association of University Women on the 
changing curricula of women’s colleges. Her article in this 
JOURNAL describes the invasion of child study and paren- 
tal education in the liberal arts colleges. Mrs. Hansl has 
her A.B. from Barnard and a year’s graduate work at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. Mrs. Hansl has 
been actively interested in the field of the education of 
women. She directed a course on vocations for women for 
New York University, and edited the Woman’s Page of 
the New York Evening Sun. Her work in child study and 
parent education includes the organization of the Princeton 
Parent’s Association and the Child Study Department of 
the Fortnightly Club, Summit, New Jersey. 
ciate Editor of Children. 

Dr. Louise Stanley is at present Chief of the Bureau of 
Home Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. She 
received her B.S. degree from the University of Nashville; 
8B. Edn., University of Chicago; M.A., Columbia University; 
and Ph.D. from Yale University. 


She is Asso- 


Note:—The editor regrets that in the January number of 
the JourNnat the news note from the Huron (South Dakota) 
Branch was attributed to the Huron (Michigan) Branch. 



























































































































































































































































HE child arrived with no fanfare of trumpets 

nor did the invasion cost much beyond a little 
necessary battering down of ancient prejudices. It 
took but five short years to accomplish this invasion 
and now its results may already be discerned in 
every direction. Considering the fact that the 
higher education of women in this country was 
patterned precisely after that devised for the men 
which, in turn, derived its inspiration from European 
traditions of culture based almost entirely on the 
humanities, great things have been accomplished 
in a very short time. In 1921, when I had occasion 
to examine the catalogues of representative colleges 
and universities all over the country, I did not find 
the word “child” in any index. There was an 
occasional course in child psychology offered but 
a far greater number of courses were being given in 
“abnormal psychology” in ‘animal behavior’ in 
the psychology of advertising, of business, of in- 
dustry. Even in the Departments of Home Kco- 
nomics the teaching seemed to be planned for a 
childless home. A strange miasma that—to regard 
education as ‘preparation for life’ and to omit all 
consideration of the very essence of life itself, its 
continuity by means of the child. 

One can understand, of course, why the first col- 
leges for women had to be patterned after the 
men’s. For, if the women were to prove that their 
minds were of the same metal as their brothers’, 
they had to sharpen them on the same grindstone. 
And it is perhaps also comprehensible why it was 
necessary to wait until the beginning of the second 
quarter of the twentieth century to make any drastic 
changes in this mode of education. No reform can 
be lasting, nor is it even feasible, until “the time is 
ripe” for it; until it grows out of the needs of the 
people to be reformed, not out of the minds of the 
reformers. What are some of the factors that give 


us confidence to say, with the Walrus, “the time 
has come” to make these changes? 

Since the feminist movement developed on the 
assumption of woman’s inferiority, a consequent 
violent effort to prove her equality with man, es- 
pecially in the extra-domestic world, was inevitable. 
Vocations had to be opened up for the woman who 
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refused to be confined within the limits of her tra- 
ditional sphere any longer, the vote had to be won, 
and a recognition of her mental abilities and powers 
fully recognized in institutions of higher learning 
as well as in the business and professional world, 
before she would be content to lay down the battle- 
axe. It was also inevitable that while she was 
intent upon making this proof of her ability she 
should come to regard any biological difference 
that might stand in the way of her attaining heights 
of male accomplishment as obstacles to her fullest 
development. So it came about that many femi- 
nists regarded things concerning children not only 
as a commonplace (because traditional) but as an 
actual hindrance to their advancement in the work- 
a-day world. 

However, the force of circumstances in society 
today has been a powerful persuasion to woman 
to take more seriously her home responsibilities. 
The complexities and speed of our civilization, in- 
creasing at a rate far greater than we can adapt 
ourselves to comfortably, has revealed in a most 
startling fashion the inadequacies of the average 
home and its presiding genius, the.mother. The 
same social influences that bewilder her—the voluble 
printing press, the automobile, the motion picture— 
advance the maturing of her children. The result- 
ant juvenile maladjustments, suicides, crime waves, 
and moral failures cause the rest of the world to 
ery out “Where are their mothers? Why aren’t 
they at home fortifying their children for life’s hard 
battles? Why are they seeking jobs out in the 
world when the most colossal job of all awaits them 
at home?” 

At the same time (also within the first quarter of 
this century) science has revealed so many helpful 
and frightening things about children and the 
delicacy of their mechanism that no one can fail to 
be impressed with the responsibility involved in 
bringing a new life into the world. Furthermore, 
the examinations of recruits for the world war re- 
vealed such glaring defects that could so easily have 
been prevented by an intelligent and informed 
motherhood, that even the government and the 
colleges were impressed with the necessity for pro- 
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viding education and other preventive measures to 
reduce the casualties. 

When Mrs. Frances Fenton Bernard, as Educa- 
tional Secretary of the American Association of 
University Women, toured the country in 1922-23 
to find out where the public expected the educated 
woman to make her best contribution, she met 
with an almost unanimous reply: “In education.” 
By this the people with whom she talked meant not 
teaching in the classrooms but learning about chil- 
dren and applying it in the home as well as influenc- 
ing policies in schools and colleges. A short time 
earlier, Mrs. Lizzie Merrill Palmer of Detroit left 
her fortune “for the education of mothers and the 
welfare of children.”” Miss Edna White and Mrs. 
Helen Thompson Woolley, already elected to direct 
its policies, spent more than a year to find out how 
this fund might best be applied. Their findings 
led them to establish the first nursery school in this 
country in order to study “the uncharted waste of 
childhood—the preschool years.” About the same 
time another large foundation with a similar pur- 
pose was established in memory of Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller, one of whose earliest grants was a 
three-year subsidy to the American Association of 
University Women, to support its program for the 
study of preschool and elementary education by 
college women. These several factors, developing 
almost simultaneously, acted as the entering wedge 
which finally pushed open the first little gate through 
which the child later entered the campus. 

In 1915, when Miss Julia Lathrop, then Chief 
of the Children’s Bureau, spoke at the fiftieth anni- 
versary of Vassar College, she made a plea for 
codperation of the colleges in providing this country 
with a more enlightened motherhood and expressed 
the hope that some day there might be established in 
a woman’s college a Graduate Department of 
esearch in the Affairs of the Home. Ten years 
later, her own Alma Mater announced the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Euthenics, a new major 
subject for the student interested “in the improve- 
ment of the race, who realizes the tremendous con- 
tribution which modern science has to make through 
its effect on the environment.” Last year the col- 
lege developed this department further by organiz- 
ing a Euthenics Institute for four weeks which was 
attended by about forty young mothers, some of 
whose children were matriculated in the Nursery 
School set up for the occasion in the student infir- 
mary. This year the plans are enlarged to include 
not only preschool children but ‘‘middle-sized” 
children in a model play school and—fathers. One 
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of the “big four” turned co-educational for a sum- 
mer session! 

When the men begin to invade the traditional 
woman’s sphere and share her interests in the home, 
it is safe to predict that woman will find it a much 
more interesting place in which to spend her time 
and do her thinking. Some years ago, Professor 
Maurice Bigelow said “Much of the information 
which seems, today, to be exclusively dealt out to 
women is very much needed by men—all the facts 
about marriage and divorce and nutrition and the 
psychology of childhood are as valuable for poten- 
tial fathers as for the mothers. But, because it is 
relegated to the Domestic Science or Home Eco- 
nomics Department, they ignore it if they do not 
scorn it. We will never recover from our present 
domestic unrest until men as well as women study 
the economic, social and psychological factors 
causing it.”’ 

These instances of ‘research in the affairs of the 
home” are increasing constantly and, what is more 
important for the ultimate results, with an equable 
geographic distribution. For, what may prove to 
be true for conditions in California may not be a 
valid conclusion for Massachusetts and a solution 
for some domestic problems in New York City may 
be a useless suggestion for the wide open spaces of 
Kansas or Iowa. So, it is fortunate for the American 
home that Institutes for Child Research have been 
established in Minneapolis, in rural Iowa and at 
Yale University as well as in New York City. And 
it is fortunate for the youngest generation that 
nursery schools are cropping up in connection with 
colleges and universities all over the country—lab- 
oratories for the study of the needs of the child with 
mothers as assistant investigators and real live 
children as research material. Mills College in 
California opened its ‘Child Study Laboratory” in 
February and plans to offer graduate work in the 
fall. Since the beginning of the 1925-26 session, 
Cornell has included child training with a nursery 
or play school by way of a laboratory as a part of 
the four-year course in Home Economics and has 
also carried this over into the summer session. That 
this is only the beginning of far-reaching changes in 
schools and colleges of home economics in this 
country, one may surmise from the fact that the 
American Home Economics Association has re- 
ceived a special grant from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial to “study the best develop- 
ments in homes as well as in laboratories and schools 
in child care and parental education,”’ with the idea 
of offering a “consultant service concerning the’ 
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rapidly developing subject matter furnished by able 
specialists; new experiments in organization and 
administration; research in child welfare and courses 
in parental education.”’ 

Smith College, under the direction of the Insti- 
tute for the Co-Ordination of Women’s Interests 
has not only initiated and supervised an original 
experiment in a codperative nursery which is used 
for observation and study by undergraduates in the 
department of Education but is rendering an im- 
portant service to college graduates who wish to 
pursue an intellectual interest and, at the same time, 
enjoy to the fullest the life of a wife, mother and 
homemaker. The research at this Institute con- 
cerns itself primarily with finding an answer to the 
question: “Shall the happy home be so shaped that 
it has room also for the individual intellectual atti- 
tude or interest’ What kind of changes will prob- 
ably be most useful towards allowing the develop- 
ment of these individual interests?” 

But what has all this to do with the Liberal Arts 
College? It is quite meet and proper that schools 
of Household Arts should concern themselves with 
questions of child training and feeding humanity, 
but why try to introduce these subjects into an 
undergraduate curriculum? ‘There are a_ great 
many more or less violent expressions of opposition 
to any such modifications of the college curriculum 
as the inclusion of a nursery school as a laboratory 
on the campus might involve—opinions to the effect 
that the curriculum is sufficiently crowded as it is; 
the liberal arts college is no place for vocational 
courses; only “‘pure”’ science should be taught in 
undergraduate courses, applied science belongs in 
the technical school curriculum; the function of 
the college is to train the mind and to instill a love 
of the great works and beauties of the past that 
are the very foundation of our civilization and 
through which and without which no comprehen- 
sion of our civilization is possible, ete., ete. But, 
are not most of these objections, in the last analysis 
a sort of rationalization based on prejudices against 
change? 

In Education for a Changing Civilization, Dr. 
William Heard Kilpatrick presents a masterful ex- 
position of the factors that make such changes 
necessary and at the same time not readily ac- 
ceptable to the “upholders of conservatism’? who 
“have always seen in the school a chief means of 
perpetuating the established opinions.” 

The rapidity of our social changes, he points out, 
requires of us a new philosophy which shall ‘“in- 
clude within it change as an essential element.” 


No longer will mere theorizing about the needs of 
man suffice. Thought must be tested by observed 
Social institutions must be judged 
by their consequences in living. If our homes are 
changing and our people are no longer happy in 
them, we must study the social factors underlying 
them and test our thinking in experience in living. 
We must judge the value of our current moves by 
their observed consequences and be willing to make 
such changes in them as will help our successors 
adapt themselves to a world in which we ourselves 
may be none too well adjusted. 
not been concretely 


CONSEQUENCES. 


Learning has 
connected with living,—and 
what one may ask is a more liberal art than happy 
living? 

If the curriculum is crowded, would it not be wise 
to sort it out, as one does the family wardrobe at 
the end of each season, determining which garments 
are still serviceable, which should be retained for 
sentiment’s sake and what new pieces must be 
bought or made to clothe the family serviceably? 
The eriterion for discarding the old courses and 
selecting the new must be their service to the young 
women entering college in the second quarter of 
the twentieth century who will doubtless be gradu- 
ated into a world offering them a wealth of vocations 
to pursue, more opportunities for advancement and 
more leisure than their mothers were granted. They 
will also find a world expecting a great deal more of 
them as mothers, as workers and as citizens because 
it offers them greater opportunities and a wealth 
of knowledge and scientific data which it expects 
them to use. 

To advocate the introduction of such courses as 
will enable any student who is particularly interested 
in the social sciences and the improvement of the 
human race, does not involve the scrapping of the 
traditional “classical course.” It only offers some- 
thing different to the student with different tastes 
and interests and frees the college from the criti- 
cism of offering only traditional stones to those who 
asked for a new kind of educational bread. There 
is enough to teach about the principles and philos- 
ophies of the natural and social sciences involved 
in “‘Euthenics.”’ 

Finally, I should like to ask those who regard the 
curriculum of the men’s colleges as the best aca- 
demic training for women today, to define what 
they consider to be the elements of successful living 
for a woman and then to inspect each course in the 
light of their own definition. The process will, 
I feel certain, reveal a new interpretation of Pope’s 
great line: ‘The proper study of Mankind is Man.” 





FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS AND ORGANIZATION OF THE HOME 
VASSAR’S SUMMER PROGRAM 


Rutu ANDRUS 


IME and the sight of the drifting snow may dim 

the memory of the hot days of Vassar’s first 
summer euthenics institute but nothing can diminish 
the feeling that we took part in a great adventure. 
Together, students and staff raised parenthood and 
home making from the level of unskilled labor to 
that of a profession and ‘‘euthenics’” took on a 
meaning which the derivation of the word and the 
dictionary could not supply. 

Women came from all parts of the country. 
They were not all mothers, a few were teachers, 
engaged girls just out of college and young married 
women. They were from many colleges and 
universities and they were not all college graduates. 
The differences in age and experience served to 
make the group mutually stimulating while all 
were eager to learn something of child development 
and how to realize a better and happier family life. 
Several fathers came too, for “long week-ends,”’ 
took part in the discussions, attended lectures and 
all but lived in the nursery school. 

The courses which had been planned ‘for the 
study of certain phases of human relationships and 
environmental influences’? centered around family 
relationships and the family as an economic unit. 
Each student enthusiastically undertook the entire 
program but later it was decided by the student 
body that the art of efficient living should above 
all be regarded in the pursuit of a knowledge of 
euthenics. However, it was evident that one phase 
of the program was as necessary as the other so the 
matter of choice was exceedingly difficult. Classes 
in cookery and household technology were plainly 
concerned if one were interested in a well rounded 
philosophy of life and all phases of bealth of the 
family were clearly dependent on the efficient 
organization of the household for which the mother 
was largely responsible. 

The budgeting of time, energy and money were 
undertaken in various courses and many individual 
conferences. How much rest, work and recreation 
should the day’s twenty-four hours contain and the 
recognition of the limitation of an individual’s 
energy were eagerly discussed as well as their effect 
upon family relationships. ‘‘I have no patience 
left to train my child because I am so busy keeping 
him clean and fed and my house in fair order,” 
said one mother. Such mothers appreciated the 
efficient and “short cut’? methods of cookery taught 


instead of the usual elaborate recipes. How to 
plan the maid’s work as well as her need for recrea- 
tion were practical problems concerning which 
advice was given. House plans which combined 
beauty with economy of space and money were 
studied with care. Not only plans but methods 
and materials for interior decoration were evalu- 
ated. Because of their place in happy and efficient 
living these subjects presented an_ intellectual 
challenge and cultural value. 

I’amily relationships were discussed from all points 
of view by pediatricians, psychiatrists, sociologists 
and psychologists. The young child, “his nature 
and his needs,’”’ probably received the greatest 
emphasis. In the nursery school each one could 
see how the theories with which they were becoming 
familiar were put into practice. There they saw 
children whose appetites they had considered poor, 
become hungry; those who had been extremely 
dependent on their mothers gradually develop 
independence and initiative. These problems and 
many others were taken up with the mother and in 
some cases with the father of each child in the 
nursery school. Reasons for the nursery school 
regime, its diet, etc. were explained. Each child 
was carefully studied from the physical and psy- 
chological points of view and suggestions were 
made to the parents for the subsequent develop- 
ment of the child along these lines. Here again, 
the relation of all phases of the health of the child 
and of the parents and the atmosphere of the home 
to the mechanics of home management was dis- 
cussed with individuals and groups. 

During the summer school of 1927 thirty instead 
of twenty children are to be accommodated in two 
nursery schools. Children from two to five may 
be enrolled in these schools and their older brothers 
and sisters will be cared for by a recreation director, 
so that mothers with children of varied ages will 
be free to attend the institute. As much individual 
care and special training as possible will be given the 
older group. 

This coming summer, again, at the Euthenics 
Institute, careful study will be given to ‘“‘the close- 
ness of the family, its familiarity, and its freedom 
of emotional expression” as ‘‘the sources of its 
faults” and ‘“‘the explanation of its power” in order 
that in a few instances these ‘‘better homes’’ for 
which Dr. Groves pleads may be realized. 





A COOPERATIVE NURSERY PLAY SCHOOL 


Dorotuy WALTER BARUCH 


SP children need the companionship of 
other little children. They cannot, however, 
at the age of two or three years be turned loose in 
a group of their contemporaries without supervision 
of some kind. The nursery school supplies both 
other little children to play with and the right sort 
of trained supervision. But a well established 
nursery school is not always within practical distance 
of every home; in fact it is 
a difficult thing to find, and 
accessible to comparatively 
few. For that reason if 
groups of mothers will get 
together and establish in- 
dividual play groups of 
their children, supplying 
adequate supervision, a 
great need in their children’s 
lives might be filled. 

The question is “How 
shall they do it?” In 
answer is the following ac- 
count of a nursery play 
group formed by a few 
mothers in October, 1924, 
and still continuing. 

Our play school was 
started by a small group 
of mothers who felt that 
their children needed to be 
with other children in the 
right sort of surroundings 
doing the right sort’ of 
thing in the right sort of way. One mother 
gave as her reason for wishing her child to join, 
the statement that he did not know how to 
play by himself. She said, ‘“He is happy when- 
ever someone sits right there to entertain him, 
but the minute he’s left alone he is just at a loss.” 
Another mother said, “My child doesn’t know how 
to play with other children. The minute any other 
child comes around we hear nothing but shrieking 
and fighting, simply because my boy has never 
known how to share his things.’”’” A mother whose 
child was very shy thought that the group work 
would help to overcome his self-consciousness. 
Another mother had just the opposite trouble. 
Her child did not know what it meant ever to be 
retiring. He constantly demanded the center of 
the stage, didn’t know how to let others be heard, 
didn’t know how to take turns, constantly inter- 


rupted others, and always wanted to show off. 
Another mother complained that her child was 
running out into the street all morning long and 
confessed that it would be a relief to know where 
she was and what doing. And one mother frankly 
admitted “I shall be just delighted to get my child 
out of my way for a while every day. It will be 
a relief.” 

So we started our play 
group. 

Our first problem was 
getting a teacher. We 
finally secured a college 
trained one who possesses 
the rare combination of 
firmness and sympathetic 
understanding. If the 
group of mothers do not 
care to go to the expense 
involved in getting a 
trained teacher, one of 
them who perhaps might 
herself have had some 
teaching experience, could 
undertake to direct the 
children; first, however, 
préparing herself by read- 
ing and if possible by 
visiting a nursery school. 

The play school is held 
in the back yard of one of 
the mother’s homes which 
is equipped with a bar, a 

slide, a swing, a sandbox, and a work bench. 
This means that all the time may be spent out of 
doors with the exception of that spent in music 
work for which the children come inside to the 
piano. In wet weather they meet indoors. The 
mothers take turns in calling for the children, one 
mother being responsible for all the children each 
day. 

The next problem which confronted us was that 
of other equipment. We did not want to buy 
expensive equipment and, unfortunately, such 
things as regulation kindergarten tables and chairs 
come high. So instead we bought card tables and 
had the legs cut down to 21 inches, little red chairs 
obtainable in almost any toy department, and 
straw mats. The other material consisted of 
scissors, paper, crayonola, peg boards, pegs, beads, 
shoe laces, paste, wooden boxes, boards, garden 
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tools, clay, paper strips, needles, and red thread. 
We also had large blocks of various shapes and 
sizes. Kindergarten blocks may be bought for 
$20 a set, but they may be made for much less by 
a carpenter. A good set to start with is 12 cubes 
3 by 3 by 3 inches, 12 bricks 3 by 6 by 1, 12 squares 
3 by 3 by 1, 8 triangles, sides 3 inches, base 4 inches, 
1 inch thick, 8 cylinders 3 inches in diameter, 4 inches 
high. 

An express wagon and wheel barrow were donated. 
Each mother contributed $5.00 and a subscription 
of 50 cents a month has kept up the stock of supplies. 
Gradually we have added to the above items a set 
of Broad Oaks Building Blocks, paint easels, large 
brushes, poster paints, tinker toys, blackboard, 
chalk and eraser. 

There are eight children in this play group, rang- 
ing the first year from 23 to 4 years of age, this 
year from 23 to 5. They come from 9:15 to 
11:15 every morning. The question has often 
been asked: ‘‘What can they learn?” One dubious 
grandmother asked her small granddaughter, ‘‘What 
do you learn in your kindergarten?” The child 
scornfully replied, ““Why, we don’t learn things, we 
do things.”” In answer to the question as to what 
are the children taught, the reply is that the teacher 


does not try to teach them. They are given 
perfect freedom to do whatever they wish, using 


whatever material they desire. The teacher sug- 
gests from time to time and directs when direction 
is needed. These children are being given the 
opportunity for self-expression through the various 
media at hand. Their imagination is allowed to 
develop and to find outlet in expression. They 
use their energy in a constructive way, as they are 
constantly getting interesting things to do with 
and to think about. 

We must remember that the early years are the 
habit forming years, and children may just as well 
learn to form social habits in these early years. 
They learn in such to coédperate, to respect the rights 
of others, to take turns, see each other’s point of 
view, help each other. They learn conformity 
without a loss of originality. Children, as grown- 
ups, value the opinion of their contemporaries. 
They do not wish to appear to be “different.” Be- 
cause of this many children who have never in 
any way obeyed before will conform surprisingly 
well to group discipline. Each child is learning to 
value himself as an intrinsic part of the group as 
well as an individual. 

What do the children do? One of their favorite 
activities is taking care of a garden which they have 


planted. There is a work bench for carpenter 
work. The children use regular saws and hammers. 
So far they have spent most of their efforts at the 
carpenter bench in furiously banging nails. One 
small boy, however, made a steam roller. He took 
a straight piece of wood and fastened two round 
pieces, one on each side, for the wheels. He used 
a spool for the smoke stack, a nail for the steering 
wheel and another nail for the driver’s seat. All 
children love to work with clay. They have been 
fascinated making vases, which when dry they paint 
and shellac. Building with blocks leads to many 
interesting results. One little girl had built a 
complete house. There was one cylindrical block 
placed quite a distance from the others. The 
teacher, thinking it had fallen from the box by 
mistake, stooped to pick it up. The little girl 
exclaimed, “‘No, please don’t. That’s the ash can.” 

Another favorite type of activity is painting. 
The children paint all sorts of weird looking things, 
which look like mere smears of color, or very crude 
attempts to portray certain objects. To the child 
they always mean something very definite. One 
little girl had painted what looked like a dab of 
orange colored paint. Upon being questioned she 
said that it was a house. “A different kind of a 
house,” she said. ‘‘Why is it different?” asked the 
teacher. “Oh, well, you see,” answered the small 
girl, “it has a roof, and here’s a window, and here 
are the walls but it hasn’t any door. That’s why 
its different.”’ “How, then, do the people get in?” 
questioned the teacher. ‘‘You see, here’s a ladder 
and here’s the chimney. The people go up the 
ladder and in through the chimney,” answered the 
little girl. 

Another child had painted streaks of red. She 
informed us that one streak was “the mother,” 
another “the baby,” and “the thing here is the 
stick that mother uses to beat the baby up with 
and this thing here is the football that the mother 
plays with.” Considering the fact that her mother 
would indulge in neither beating nor football we 
wonder whence came the idea. 

The children choose the type of work which they 
wish to do—not all necessarily doing the same thing 
at the same time. They work things out for 
themselves, the teacher merely suggesting or help- 
ing where necessary. 

One of the most interesting phases of the play is 
the story telling. The teacher seats herself, the 
children grouping themselves informally around 
her. She tells them simple little stories which they 
eagerly listen to. They tell her stories, either ones. 
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which they have heard, or original ones. They 
relate personal experiences or tell of little incidents 
that have occurred. This expressing of their 
thoughts gives a fine opportunity for all shyness 
and self-consciousness to vanish. 
and interest in 
children” have to tell. 

The children all love to dramatize. They act 
out many of the stories which they tell. Mss 
Muffet is vividly enacted. The Ginger-Bread Boy 
is another favorite as is also the story of the Little 
Engine that Could. Yor the music work, the teacher 
sits at the piano playing songs, sometimes simple 
ones for them to sing, sometimes singing to them. 
They will sometimes try to beat time on a drum. 
The teacher will also play rhythms for them to 
interpret, such as galloping horses, a windmill, ete. 
They suggest what the music sounds like and then 
fit action suitable to the idea. 

lor the daily program, the teacher fits the activi- 
ties as to the interests which predominate at the 
time, although there are a few regular and daily 
occurrences. In the middle of the morning comes 
the rest period, preceded by a “drink of water’ 
and “recess”? which consists in using the slide, swing 
and har for five minutes. 


It also teaches 


attentiveness what “the other 


(This doesn’t mean that 
they may not use these things at other times, 
however.) It is surprising how this recess period 
brings out the “take your turn” spirit on the slide 
and swing. [Each child has a mat and lies down 
full length upon it, having brought it out and spread 


it for himself upon the ground. In damp weather 


this is not practical so the children rest sitting on 


their chairs. At the start of the play school last 
year, one child suggested that the one who rested 
most quietly be allowed to be a little fairy and wake 


the others up. 
custom. 
tecently there has been a demand for books. 
It was agreed upon that each child bring a book 
every two weeks. This was to be their library. 
At the end of the two weeks a fresh supply of books 
would be brought and the others taken home again. 

It might be interesting to note the progress made 
by some of the children since entering the play 
school. The bashful child has emerged from his 
shell. He enters into the conversation without 
any apparent effort or self-consciousness. One 
little boy when he first entered the play school could 
not concentrate for any length of time. In making 
daisy chains, for instance, he would paste two paper 
strips together and then be unable to go on. Now 
he makes just as long chains as any of the others 
and has developed quite a degree of “stick-to-it- 
iveness.”’ QOne little boy who always wanted the 
center of the stage has learned to take his turn as 
the others do, the little girl who didn’t know how 
to play with other children delights in playing with 
them now. One small child was so anti-socially 
inclined that at first she wanted constantly to 
pinch, scratch and generally annoy the other chil- 
dren. That has all stopped, however, and she is now 
one of the most codperative members of the group. 
One enthusiastic mother even went as far as to say, 
“My child eats and sleeps ever so much better 
since joining the nursery group.” 

In conclusion, it is enough to say that each of 
the children loves the play school and spends two 
happy, busy hours there each day. It is with the 
hope that other mothers will endeavor to form 
similar groups for their children that this report 
has been made. 


This has become an established 





WHAT IS BEING DONE 


IN CoORDINATING EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


HE Education Committee of the Boston Branch 

chose as its objective this year the furtherance 
of a spirit of codperation between the American 
Association of University Womén and other educa- 
tional agencies located in Boston. Dean Lucy 
l'ranklin, the Education Chairman, reports three 
meetings of significance. 

In November the President of the branch, Miss 
Margaret Blaine, and the Education Committee 
called together twenty-five representatives from 
various organizations especially interested in the 
preschool child. 

ach representative told of the work of her 
organization in the preschool field. Dr. Lois 
Hayden Meek, Educational Secretary, explained 
the work of the American Association of University 
Women and pointed out its relationship to the 
various agencies represented. 

The next effort of the committee was to do a 
similar piece of work with those concerned with 
secondary education. An open meeting of the 
branch was planned to consider the subject of 
progressive education. Mr. Eugene Randolph 
Smith, Principal of Beaver Country Day School, 
discussed the philosophical and psychological back- 
ground of the movement. Miss Katherine Taylor 
of Shady Hill School showed how the principles 
of progressive education had been adapted in her 
own school. As there was not enough time for 
all questions to be considered, and as the public 
school teachers seemed desirous of further discussion, 
a round table was arranged upon the subject, The 
Possibilities of Progressive Education in Our Public 
School System, which Mr. Smith and Miss Taylor 
attended. Besides the public school teachers there 
were representatives from normal and high schools, 
and the high school deans class from Boston Uni- 
versity. 


Another venture in bringing together representa- 
tives from several educational groups was made by 
the New York City Branch in February. At a 
dinner meeting representatives from six educational 
agencies discussed the objectives and scope of their 
work. They were from the Foundation for Child- 


hood, Child Study Association of America, Institute 
of Child Welfare Research of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Teachers Union Auxiliary, 


Public Education Association, 
Parents’ Association. 


and the United 
In the concluding talk the 


Educational Secretary of the American Association 
of University Women emphasized the interrela- 
tionship of the work of the other educational 
agencies to our own national program in education 
and pointed out to the New York Branch their 
opportunities for codperating in 
developments. 


educational 


For RurAuL SCHOOLS 


At a December meeting of the Chadron, Nebraska, 
Branch Mrs. Alice Roesch, Superintendent of 
Dawes County, gave an adequate and comprehensive 
discussion of the rural school needs of Dawes County 
and offered a program for rural school education, 
outlining the projects which the Chadron Branch 
adopted as its educational program to be started 
this year. 

Among other items she emphasized the need in 
rural schools for teachers who had more thorough 
academic and _ professional training, who were 
intelligently supervised, and who received better 
salaries; for modern instead of out-of-date school 
buildings and equipment with adequate playground 
apparatus; and greater community interest secured 
through parent-teacher associations, 
girls clubs. 

As a beginning toward improving the rural 
school situation, it was voted to furnish an emer- 
gency health outfit, exhibited by Miss Ella Flanders 
of the University of Michigan, to each remote and 
ward school of Dawes County, and to have Miss 
Flanders give instruction for first aid to teachers. 
Tests for measuring the achievement of pupils in 
the town and rural schools of this county are being 
given under the direction of Miss Alice Leuttsker 
of Columbia University. 


boys and 


The Vermont State Division, ever awake to the 
rural school situation in their state, have just 
distributed through the Better District Schools 
Association 375 copies of A Recent Study of Teacher 
Training Opportunities by Dr. Robert Steele. Dr. 
Steele selected Vermont as the field for this re- 
search and last June was invited to present his 
material at Vermont College Week. So much 
interest was aroused that when the research was 
published, the Vermont State Division thought it 
important to send copies to editors of newspapers 
in the state, to leading citizens interested in educa- 
tional progress, to some of the principal libraries, 
and to each member of the 1927 Vermont legislature. 

L. H. M. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Gifted Children: Their Nature and Nurture. 
Hollingworth. New York: Macmillan, 
xxiv, 374. 

This book represents an excellent contribution to the 
field of recognizing individual differences. It should be 
of real value to the psychologist, the class room teacher, 
the parent, and to anyone whose work is with children of 
exceptional abilities. 

It is a rare mother who knows her own child. It is 
humanly natural for the mother to feel that her child is a 
gifted one. This book will help her to decide the question 
on the basis of something more scientific than her own 
fallible and reasonably prejudiced opinion. For example, 
Chapter II, The Modern Approach, attempts to answer 
such questions as What is Intellect? What is Talent? 
What is Genius? What is a Mental Test? But it is in 
Chapter III that teachers and mothers find very definite 
help to the question What is a Gifted Child? On pages 
51 and 52 we find some symptoms of the exceptionally in- 
telligent child mentioned which can be noted in any school 
or home where such a child exists. The parent or teacher 
who is in danger of becoming too sanguine about the gifts 
of a child will do well to heed Chapters IV and V on mis- 
conceptions and superstitions as to physique and move- 
ment. These misconceptions are also found in judging 
character, temperament and interests. On page 162 the 
idea of ‘‘precocity’’ as literally ‘‘cooked too soon’”’ will 
make us hesitate to interchange the terms “gifted’’ and 
“‘precocious.”’ 

Current social philosophy, coupled with the well meaning 
but often uninformed efforts of the humanitarians, has 
resulted in the neglect of the gifted child. Until recently 
whoever heard of a teacher keeping the gifted child after 
school in order to help him? Is not the term ‘‘enriched 
curriculum”? so new that many school officers deem it 
Utopian? The idea is quite prevalent that the bright child 
can be left alone because he gets along anyway. Like 
the good man, you could not keep a bright child down, but 
the results were often disastrous. Guidance was needed 
but not forthcoming. Chapter XI on organization and 
curriculum, or the philosophy of the education of the gifted 
child, is made especially valuable since it includes the 
report of an experiment at Public School 165, Manhattan, 
with twenty-six gifted children. 


Leta S. 
1926. Pp. 


For the serious student of the gifted child this book, in 
its excellently arranged bibliographies, offers an oppor- 
tunity for much further growth in the subject. The child 
has been called ‘‘the last serf of civilization.’”? This book 
will go a long way towards freeing the gifted child. 

Emma B. GRANT. 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Nutrition Work with Children. Lydia J. Roberts. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1927. Pp. xiv, 394. 

This is a book intended primarily for the nutrition 
worker. The author says, ‘“Though not written for parents, 
certain chapters may be read with profit.’”” These chapters 
are the ones on The Causes of Malnutrition, The Effects of 
Malnutrition, Prevention and Treatment of Malnutrition, 
and The Preschool Child. The author assumes a knowledge 
of the fundamentals of nutrition and psychology and does 
not discuss either of these sciences in any detail. The 
bibliography suggests references where further detail is 
desired. She shows very clearly the place of nutrition in 
the health program, and has brought together much ma- 
terial, from widely scattered sources, of value to all health 
workers. The assembled material brings out the need for a 
more adequate measure of the nutrition of the child, both 
as a means of bringing the problem home to the individual 
parents and of giving us a measure of the efficacy of various 
measures in promoting adequate nutrition. Such a 
standard must be had if we are to correlate, as we should, 
nutrition with other factors in an all-round health program. 

The book is stimulating to the research worker in that it 
suggests a number of questions upon which further work 
needs to be done. The material is unusually well handled 
from this point of view. It is accurate and up-to-date. In 
one case there seems to be some confusion of thought—in 
the quotation that ‘‘one-third the children are under- 
nourished as judged by breakfasts alone.”’ 

We can recommend this book to health workers as bring- 
ing together in one volume a survey of the work in this 
field, and to those mothers who are interested in knowing 
the contribution various agencies are making to the health 
program for children. 

LovuIsE STANLEY. 
Washington, D. C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Beckonings from Little Hands. Patterson Dubois. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, 1892. Pp. xiii, 167. 

One of the early books for parents stimulated by G. 
Stanley Hall’s work in child study. Simple suggestions 
for parents based upon author’s experiences with his own 
children. 


Beginning the Child’s Education. Ella Frances Lynch. 
New York: Harper, 1925. Pp. xi, 202. 
A series of letters discussing the education of a three year 
old child. Suggestions not always in line with modern 
psychological and educational principles. 


Self-Training for Mothers. Mrs. Burton Chance. Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott, 1914. Pp. 278. 

Written to show mothers how to make themselves more 
efficient in handling child problems. Advice in simple 
style for parents on such topics as individuality, responsi- 
bility, home and the child, play, etc. 

A Study of Child-Nature. Elizabeth Harrison. New York: 
Macmillan, 1890. Pp. 207. 

Plea for respect for the individuality of the child as one 
means of his development. Based on Froebelian philos- 
ophy but written before the results of recent scientific 
research in child development were made available. 
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Care and Training of Boys and Girls. Mary D. Chambers. 
Boston: The Boston Cooking-School Magazine Com- 
pany, 1925. Pp. xiii, 275. 

A discussion of child care and training from birth 
through adolescence based on many years of observation 
and first hand study by the author. It is divided into age 
periods and deals with topics such as food, sleep, toys, 
habit formation, and obedience. 


Child Training as an Exact Science. George W. Jacoby 
New York: Funk and Wagnalls, 1914. Pp. xv, 384. 

A plea for adequate knowledge of the scientific facts of 
normal physical and mental growth of children as necessary 
for intelligent procedure by teachers and educators. Prob- 
lems of medicine and pedagogy and their relation are the 
chief considerations. 


The Development of the Child. Nathan Oppenheim. New 
York: Maemillan, 1898. Pp. viii, 296. 

This book discusses the comparative importance of 
heredity and environment and emphasizes the child as an 
individual for whom environment should be planned to 
meet the particular needs in his development. Plea made 
that the higher education of women include a knowledge of 
child development and its problems. 


Elements of Child Training. R. J. Gale. New York: 
Holt, 1926. Pp. vii, 299. 
A presentation in a very general way of the factors 
considered important in child training. Easy non-techni- 
cal style. Good bibliography at the end. 


Ethics for Crildren. Ella Lyman Cabot. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1910. Pp. xxv, 262. 

This book was written as a basis for a state course of 
study in ethical education to be used in the elementary 
grades of the South Dakota schools. Illustrations from 
literature and history selected to meet the particular 
interests of the child at each year. 


Genlle Measures in the Management and Training of the 
Young. Jacob Abbott. New York: Harper, 1871. 
Pp. 298. 

One of the early books discussing the methods used by 
parents in the past in child management with a plea for 

“gentler methods.” 


Giving Your Child the Best Chance. Ruth Danenhower 
Wilson. Chicago: McClurg, 1924. Pp. 196. 

Gives advice to parents as to the handling of mental 
hygiene problems presented by children and stresses the 
opportunity offered parents today for obtaining scientific 
knowledge for solving their problems. 


The Pre-School Age. Minnie Watson Kamm. Boston: 
Little, Brown, 1925. Pp. viii, 216. 

A book giving suggestions to mothers on occupations 
and playthings for children. Based on Froebel philosophy 
and pedagogy. Includes some good suggestions but does 
not take into account recent developments in child psy- 
chology and education. 


Principles of Character Making. Arthur Holmes. Phil- 
adelphia: Lippincott, 1913. Pp. 336. 

An application of psychology to problems of the individ- 
ual, the home, the school, and the nation. Especially 
written for parents and teachers. Traces growth of the 
individual from the beginning, applying principles of 
heredity, environment, and education as factors. Scienti- 
fic but not too technical to be of value to the lay reader. 


The Training of theChild: A Parent’s Manual. G. Spiller. 
New York: Dodge Publishing Company, 1912. Pp. 
viii, 93. 

An endeavor to meet the demands for information deal- 
ing with child training in the home. Emphasizes that 
education begins at birth. Published too early to take 
into consideration results of recent scientific experiments. 


Training the Boy. William A. McKeever. New York: 
Maemillan, 1918. Pp. xviii, 368. 

With the motto ‘‘Train the Whole Boy,”’ this book ad- 
vocates a program consistent with this point of view and 
stresses education as a continuity which should begin 
during the early years of the child in the home and last 
through adolescence. 


Fireside Child-Study. Patterson Dubois. New York: 
Dodd, Mead, 1903. Pp. xi, 159. 

A plea that children be accorded fair treatment by those 
directing their development. Book is a compilation of 
case studies from autobiographies, experiences of parents, 
and other sources, preceded by suggestions of the author. 


Talks to Mothers. Luey Wheelock. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1920. Pp. x, 390. 

Written as a guide for parents to help them in the solu- 
tion of thirty-nine of the every day problems of childhood, 
problems in the child’s physical, mental and moral develop- 
ment. Some of the chapter headings are ‘‘The Thoughtful 
Mother,’’ ‘‘The Helpful Child,’’ ‘‘The Obedient Child,’’ 
“The Honest Child,’ ‘‘The Questioning Child,’ “Thrift,” 
“Playthings.”’ 


The Dawn of Character. Edith E. Read Mumford. New 
York: Longmans, Green, 1923. Pp. xvi, 210. 

A study of child life which is an interpretation of the 
child’s experiences from his own point of view. Author 
stresses point that those working with children should 
link theory with child activities. Emphasizes the child’s 
individuality, a ‘‘man-in-the-making, not a man-writ- 
small.”’ 


Children’s Rights: A Book of Nursery Logic. Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1892. Pp. 235. 
An early book in the field of child study. Inform a com- 
pilation of ‘‘talks originally given before members of society 
interested in the training of children.’’ 


When Children Err: A Book for Young Mothers. Elizabeth 
Harrison. New York: Macmillan, third revised edi- 
tion, 1924. Pp. 177. 

Emphasis is placed by the author on respect for the indi- 
viduality of the child and knowledge of child nature by 
those responsible for his training. 


NELL Boyp TAyYLor. 








INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 





FOREIGN SUMMER SCHOOLS 


MEXICO 
Mexico City. July 7 to August 20. National Uni- 
versity of Mexico. Courses in Spanish language 
and literature; History of Mexico; Education; 
Economics; Mexican archaeology, Mexican and 
Spanish art; Mexican folkways, and songs and 
dances. For information apply to: Prof. Tomas 
Montafio, Director of the Summer School, 
Rivera de san Cosme nim. 71, Mexico City, 
D.F. or Mrs. Concha Romero James, Representa- 
tive of the Department of Public Education of 
Mexico, 2585 Sedgwick Avenue, New York City. 


PORTO RICO 


Rio Piedras. July 5 to August 17. University of 
Porto Rico. General, specialized, and research 
courses for graduate and undergraduate students 
in Spanish language and literature; History; of 
Spain and Spanish America; Special courses for 
English-speaking students. Apply to: Secretary 
to the Dean of Administration, University of 
Porto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. or Mr. José Padin, 
Instituto de las Espafias, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 


ENGLAND 


Liverpool. July 28 to August 138. Summer School 
of Spanish. University of Liverpool. Apply for 
information and forms of admission to the Secre- 
tary, Summer School of Spanish, University of 
Liverpool. : 

London. July 15 to August 11. Holiday Course 
for Foreigners, (primarily for non-[nglish-speak- 
ing students). University of London. Lectures 
on Phonetics; the History of London; Iconomic 
subjects. Apply to Holiday Course, The Uni- 
versity Ixtension Registrar, University of Lon- 
don, London 8.W. 7. 

Ozford. July 29 to August 20. Regular Summer 
Meeting. University Subject: Shakespeare and 
the England of his Time. Number of Americans 
will be limited. Application should be made to 
the Rev. IF. EK. Hutchinson, Delegacy for Extra- 
Mural Studies, Acland House, Broad Street, 
Oxford. 
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FRANCE 


Fontainebleau. June 25 to September 25. Music 
and art. Apply to the Fontainebleau School. 119 
East 19th Street, New York City. 

Grenoble. July 1 to October 31. Lectures on 
French Literature, Geography, History and 
Civilization of France, History of Language and 
Phonetics. Detailed information as to fees, 
certificates, etc. may be secured from the Com- 
mittee on International Relations, in New York. 
Application should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Comite de Patronage des Etudiants Etrangers, 
Université de Grenoble. 

Tours. July 1 to October 1. 
tiers—Institut de Touraine. (Alliance Fran- 
gaise.) Phonetics, French grammar and _ lan- 
guage, Irench literature, and History. Apply to 
M. le Directeur de |’Institut de Touraine, 1, rue 
de la Grandiére. ‘Tours. 


Université de Poi- 


(There will be courses at a number of other 
universities in France, from which no announce- 
ments have as yet been received.) 

GERMANY 


Berlin. July 14 to August 24. German Institute 


for Foreigners at the University of Lerlin. 
Courses, on the American plan, in German 
language and literature, political and _ social 


history, German art and civilization, political 
economy and sociology. Open to undergraduates 
and graduates, teachers, and auditors. Appli- 
cation should be made to the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 


Hamburg. June 27 to July 31. University of 
Hamburg. Courses in German literature and 
language; Philosophy, Psychology, Pedagogy, 


Sociology, Public Law, Government, Economics, 
Insurance, Journalism, etc. Application should 
be made to the Sekretariat der Hamburger 
Universitaet, Hamburg. 

Heidelberg. June 27 to August 6. University of 
Heidelberg, Holiday Course. ‘Two sections: June 
27 to July 16; July 18 to August 6. German 
literature, Folk-lore, Music, Art, Pedagogy, 
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and Economics. 


History 
be made to the Geschaftsstelle der Auslandkurse, 
Augustinergasse 15, Heidelberg. 


Application should 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. July 18 to August 28. Austro-American 
Institute of Education, coéperating with the 
Vienna International University Courses at the 
University of Vienna. 

1. Vienna Summer School for Americans: German 
language courses, courses in medical and com- 
mercial German; Culture courses. 

2. Vienna Seminary for American Teachers: Theo- 
retical and practical courses in education. 
German language instruction, Art instruction, 
culture courses of the summer school. Most of 
the lectures will be in English. Application 
should be made to the Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


SWITZERLAND 


Geneva. July 11 to September 2. Geneva School 


of International Studies. Subjects: Formative 


Factors in International Relations; Culture and 
Institutions of the Main Countries; Foreign 
Policy of the Main Countries. Apply to the 
Geneva School of International Studies, 366 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Lausanne. July 14 to August 24. Université de 
Lausanne. French language and literature; 
phonetics. Application should be made to the 
Secretariat de l'Université, Lausanne. 


SPAIN 


Madrid. July 11 to August 6. University of Ma- 
drid. Spanish language and literature, history, 
and art. 

(Note: Information in regard to European sum- 
mer schools does not come in until March or April, 
for the most part. The following list is not, there- 
fore comprehensive, and additional announcements 
will no doubt be received. More detailed informa- 
tion may be secured from the Office of the Committee 
on International Relations, A.A.U.W., Institute of 
International Education, 2 West 45th Street, 
New York City.) 


THE FLORENTINE CENTRE 


" The Florentine Centre is planned to offer to a 
limited number of American School Instructors an 
exceptional opportunity to confer with representa- 
tive men and women of culture from different 
European countries for the better understanding of 
old world culture and education. There will be 
two four-month sessions, one beginning in late 
September and the other about the middle of 
February, corresponding thus to the semester 
divisions of our academic year. Three months 
will be spent at Florence and one in travel to at 
least two other countries to visit educational 
institutions and to confer with teachers on mutual 
problems. ‘The discussions will follow in the main, 
the social studies: that is, the history, literature, soci- 
ology and racial psychology of the different countries 
with special emphasis upon educational problems. 
English will be the language generally used; there 
will be every opportunity to question freely. 

The Centre is located in an old historic villa of 
about twelve acres just below the hillside of Fiesole. 
Although within easy access of the City of Flor- 
ence, the place has the value of detachment from 
the city, the charm and beauty of the country and 
the necessary quiet for thought. 


The plan has the endorsement of well-known 
American educators. Committees in six European 
countries are helping to select the leaders of the 
discussions. 

It is hoped that the project will thus conserve 
the time and energy of teachers who at present 
must often waste both, in the effort to make desired 
contacts, and to gain the necessary permissions to 
see uropean educational work. It offers a definite 
chance not only to meet but to know personally 
some of the European leaders of thought. Last, 
but not least, it provides leisure to think in a place 
of rare beauty. 

The project is under the direction of Miss Edith 
May, a graduate of Wellesley College and for 
many years a resident of Italy, and Miss Mabel 
B. Turner of Mount Holyoke College and Columbia 
University. Miss Virginia Newcomb of Barnard 
College is assisting in the educational promotion of 
the plan. 

Information regarding the course of study, 
registration, qualifications and dates of sessions 
may be had from Miss Turner at the Ameri- 
can address, 609 West 114th Street, New York 
City. 
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The following are recommended by the study 
committees authorized by the Second Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War. 


Cause and Cure of War: 

Wilson’s Handbook on the Causes and Cure of 
War. Halsey W. Wilson Pub. Co., 960 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York. 

John Carter. Man is War. 
Indianapolis. 

Parker T. Moon. Imperialism and World Poli- 
tics. Macmillan Co., New York City. 

Foreign Policy of the United States: 

George H. Blakeslee. The Recent Foreign Policy 

of the United Sates. Abingcon Press, 1925. 


Bobbs 


Merrill, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE CAUSE AND CURE 
OF WAR 


The Second Conference on the Cause and Cure 
of War, as delegates to the Conference are aware, 
authorized two main study committees—one on the 
Causes and Cures, of which Mrs. Catt is Chairman, 
and one on the Foreign Policy of the United States. 
All delegates have already received from Mrs. Catt 
a bulletin urging them to become a member of 
either of these committees, to do special reading on 
the subjects concerned. Members of the Associa 
tion who wish to know more of these committees 
should write to the Secretary of the Committee on 
International Relations at the office in New York. 


Note: In the January number of the JourRNal, 
for the sake of English idiom, a word was omitted 
from the last sentence of Mrs. Skonhoft’s article 
on Standards which may have changed the meaning 
somewhat to some readers. The meaning of the 
sentence, (concerning the “deepest motive and ail 
of the International Federation’) was, the author 
tells us: “Is it the understanding mind, or is it 
scholarship, or are we content with nothing but 4 
combination of both qualities?” F. A. A. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


IN THE WORLD OF EDUCATION 


THE SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


The first junior college ever chartered in the state 
of New York was granted a five year provisional 
charter by the Regents on December 10, 1926. It 
is the Sarah Lawrence College, to be located in 
sronxville, New York, founded by Mr. W. V. 
Lawrence, in memory of his wife. Mr. Lawrence 
starts the young college with an endowment of 
$1,250,000, which includes the gift of his own home 
and grounds. President MacCracken of Vassar is 
the chairman of the Board of Trustees, and Miss 
Marion Coats, a Vassar graduate, now president 
of Bradford Academy, is to be the president. 
“Sarah Lawrence” differs somewhat in theory 
from the junior college which is a familiar phenome- 
non in the West, where the state universities have 
been so overwhelmed with students that junior 
institutions have been established in order to 
disperse the numbers and to enable the state uni- 
versities to concentrate on upper-class and pro- 
fessional work. This college is primarily designed 
for the girl who wishes-to complete her education 
at that point, although it will send on its most able 
students to the junior classes of the four-year 
colleges after a two, or possibly three-year course 
at Sarah Lawrence. The assumption will be, 
however, that the majority of its graduates will be 
non-professional married women and their educa- 
tion will be adapted to that end. There is to be 
especial emphasis on the fine arts, and the develop- 
ment of individual tastes and interests, colloquially 
known as “hobbies,” will be a part of the educational 
program. 

It is to be a small college, not accepting more 
than 250 resident, and 100 day students, and the 
tuition ($1500 for the resident students) is intended 
to pay the running expenses of the institution, as 
it is a part of the Founder’s theory that the cost of 
higher education might well be borne, much more 
fully than it now is, by those who receive it. 


THE EXPANSION OF THE BRYN 
IDEA 


MAWR 


At the opposite end of the social scale from this 
new college, founded for the wealthy, or well-to-do, 
American girl, we find Bryn Mawr’s social experi- 


ment bearing interesting fruit. Hilda Smith, writ- 
ing in their Bulletin about the Summer School (for 
Women Workers in Industry) for 1926, says: 

“It would be easy to fill the school twice over 
every year with eager and ambitious students from 
the largest industrial centers, if we were willing to 
have only one or two trade groups of a few nationali- 
ties included. . The truth of the matter seems 
to be that during the past six years the school has 
enrolled as students only the obvious candidates of 
high mental ability, ambition, and sufficient prepara- 
tion. The next job ahead of us is to discover the 
women workers on the educational level below this 
highest group and prepare them for the opportunity 
which Bryn Mawr offers them. This can only be 
done through an intensive cultivation of local 
classes in every district. . Already we are 
in contact with a group in the South, organized by 
our former students and tutors, who with the help 
of the Y. W.C. A. are preparing to open a six weeks’ 
Summer School for Women Workers preparatory 
to Bryn Mawr.” 

Thus we see education not only spreading out 
laterally, but percolating downward through the 
less privileged classes as a result of Bryn Mawr’s 
determination to share with them the durable 
satisfactions of mental effort and culture. 


THUMBS DOWN ON THE SECOND RATE 


St. Stephen’s College at Annandale announces its 
intention of weeding out arbitrarily, at the end of 
the second year, the less apt and vigorous of its 
students. “St. Stephen’s,’ says its president, 
Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, ‘‘will retain in its student 
body in the junior and senior years only those who 
have shown in the first two years definite intellectual 
ability and enthusiasm for learning,” and will 
give these “selected and tested men such individual 
guidance as shall develop fully their potentialities.” 

This policy is in harmony with, if not pursuant to, 
the recommendation of the American Association 
of University Professors,. reported in this depart- 
ment in January. Such innovations as this are 
dark portents for the traditional student who goes 
to college for the “life” or “for the friends you 
make.” However fast wealth may pour into the 
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institutions of higher learning it cannot keep pace 
with the increase in students—from 49,000 in 1890 
to 1,000,000 today (so stated by Dr. F. A. Robinson, 
Acting President of the College of the City of New 
York), and in consequence the position of the 
individual student is becoming more and more 
precarious. 


ORIENTING THE FRESHMEN 


Brown University is offering to, and requiring of, 
its freshmen in the Women’s College, a new orienta- 
tion course of twelve lectures, initiated this semester. 
The students will be asked to consider the problems 


of the modern educated woman. ‘What is her 
inheritance, what are her opportunities, what are 
the new adjustments to living which she will be 
called on to make, and in what ways will the college 
training help in the solution of her problems, and 
give to her an added richness of living?” “This is 
in line with the increasing consciousness of the 
women’s colleges,” says Dean Margaret Morriss, 
“of the need of relating their students to their 
future adjustments in the world outside the college 
walls—a consciousness evidenced by Vassar’s new 
department of Euthenics and Smith’s Institute for 
the Coérdination of Women’s Interests.” 
[ELIZABETH ELLIOTT WELLINGTON. 


ACTIVITIES OF STATES AND BRANCHES 


The Chicago (Illinois) Branch has made grants 
of forty dollars each to two women for graduate 
study in the Department of Psychology at Smith 
College and in the Department of English at Welles- 
ley College to aid them in procuring material for 
their researches in “An Experimental Study in 
Poetic Talent” and ‘‘A Newly Discovered Poem of 
Sir Francis Bryan,’ respectively. 


The work in the Jacksonville (Illinois) Branch 
which has attracted most favorable attention during 
the short time since its organization is as follows: 


1. A course of three consecutive lectures each year which 
is open, free of charge, to the high school pupils and to the 
members of the branch. A nominal fee of one dollar for 
the three lectures is charged all non-members. The sub- 
jects and speakers are chosen with special reference to the 
needs of the students and faculty members of the two local 
colleges. 

2. A play, for which no admission fee is charged, is 
given each year for the school children. 

3. A luncheon for the senior girls of the colleges. 

4. A lecture on some phase of pre-school education. 

5. An important speaker for at least three meetings, 
in addition to those already mentioned. 


At the December meeting of the Chadron (Ne- 
braska) Branch, an emergency health kit, which 
can be obtained for one dollar, was exhibited. It 
was voted to furnish one of these kits to each of the 
remote schools of the county, and to have a nurse 
give instructions for first aid to such young teach- 
ers of the county as can be assembled in groups. 


During the annual meeting of the South Dakota 
Educational Association held in Sioux Falls in 
November, representatives of the state branches 
of the A. A. U. W. met at tea one afternoon, adopted 


the constitution drafted at their first meeting during 
the Northwest Central Conference last spring, and 
discussed topics of general interest. A registration 
of university women was attempted among the 
teachers of the state. 


The Helena (Montana) Branch reports an in- 
teresting and stimulating program on international 
relations, which includes, among others, the follow- 
ing topics: “Europe Eight Years After the War,” 
“The Political Rights and Future of Alaska,” 
“Canadian Boundary Waterways,” “Our Foreign 
Loan Policy,” “Mineral Resources of the Far East,” 
“America’s Position in Radio Communication,” 
“Public Service Commission,’ and “The White 
Man’s Task in Africa.” 


The outstanding feature of the program of the 
Fargo-Moorhead (North Dakota-Minnesota) Branch 
this year is a course of lectures by a woman specialist 
in mental hygiene. The branch sponsored her 
coming to Fargo for four weeks, to lecture to stu- 
dents, parents and teachers of the community. 
Various organizations throughout the county con- 
tributed to the fund for the support of these 
meetings. The subjects of the lectures included 
various phases of mental training of the child and 
the part that parents take in the child’s development. 


The third annual meeting of the Oregon State 
Division was held in January on the campus of 
the University of Oregon. The main business of 
the conference was the working out of the admini- 
stration of the All-Oregon Fellowship of $1200 voted 
at the last state conference. It was voted to award 
the fellowship to an Oregon woman and to place the 
awarding in the hands of a local board. Interesting 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


reports of the Amsterdam Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation, and a paper dealing with A. 
A. U. W. membership requirements for colleges ne 
universities were given. 


The Washington State Division effected its 
permanent organization in January when delegates 
from eight of the twelve branches in the state 
attended its first annual conference. The meeting 
was held at Longview, one of the central points of 
the Cowlitz County Branch, and demonstrated not 
only the splendid organization of this group, but 
its generous hospitality as well. 

Much interest was developed in the discussion 
of policy with regard to a state fellowship. It was 
finally recommended that the matter be referred 
back to the branches for general discussion and be 
acted upon at the next state meeting. 


A few years ago the Pittsburgh Branch instituted 
a “Go-to-College Club,” and there are now many 
similar clubs in Pennsylvania. To aid these clubs 
and to encourage their growth, a manual has been 
written by the State Membership Chairman. Copies 
of the manual may be obtained free of charge from 
National Headquarters. The oldest ‘‘Go-to-College 


Club” is providing scholarships for two of its mem- 


bers. This spring an executive council will be or- 
ganized, composed of two representatives and the 
faculty adviser of each club. 


The Murfreesboro (Tennessee) Branch of the 
A. A. U. W. has undertaken a campaign to eradicate 
diphtheria from the town. A large percentage of 
the children in the community had already been 
inoculated against diphtheria, but a study of the 
situation seemed to show that only a systematic 
survey and campaign to protect every child would 
wipe out the disease. 

At the October meeting of the branch a committee 
Was appointed to investigate the campaign in New 
York with the idea of conducting a similar campaign 
in Murfreesboro. The committee found its first 
task was to inform its members and thus inform 
others. The New York State Board of Health and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company gave 
many helpful suggestions. 

After a report from the committee on the ways 
and means of conducting such a campaign, the 
3ranch voted in November to undertake the proj- 
ect. The first step was to secure the endorsement 
of the local and state health departments; the next 
step was to present the plan to other organizations 
of the town and secure their codperation. Each 
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organization was asked to appoint a member to 
serve on a local committee and, if possible, to under- 
take a canvass of one section of the town. Differ- 
ent members of the A. A. U. W. went before the 
organizations and presented the project, with the 
result that out of fifteen requests the local committee 
had fifteen members and twelve organizations 
enlisted to aid in the canvass. 

Before this local committee met, the committee 
from the A. A. U. W. had made all plans for the 
formal opening of the campaign, for methods of 
canvassing, and had divided the town into twelve 
sections. The committee helped in securing can- 
vassers, in allotting territory to each canvasser, and 
in making the opening a success. 

At the opening meeting of the campaign in 
January, the Health Officer gave a talk on the 
modern methods of preventing diphtheria, and 
two educational films on the subject of diphtheria 
were shown. The next week a house to house 
canvass was made, and the name, age, sex, and 
immunization status of each child from 6 months to 
11 years were obtained. In this town of 8,000 
inhabitants, 1,000 children were in this classified 
group. It was found that about 400 of these 
children were already protected against diphtheria. 

The problem of free clinics did not have to be 
considered in Murfreesboro, since all children may 
obtain inoculation at the Rutherford County Child 
Health Demonstration Center. Special transporta- 
tion arrangements will be made for children living 
in the mill sections. 

The project will continue for two years, at the 
end of which time the committee hopes that the 
entire number of children will be immunized against 
diphtheria. 


The Blacksburg (Virginia) Branch was organized 
in October and now has a regular program and 
study groups. Its interests have been focused 
chiefly on the improvement of educational condi- 
tions in the town of Blacksburg and in the county 
as a whole. 

One of the first problems encountered was the 
lengthening of the school term. The members 
approached the public for aid, which resulted in the 
formation of a parent-teacher league, and a self- 
imposed tax on all taxable residents of the county. 
This was used as a temporary expedient for im- 
mediate relief. More far-reaching plans are now 
under way to remedy existing laws. Improvements 
in buildings and school grounds are also being 
contemplated by the organization. 

Frances A. NorTON. 
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Guidance for College Wgmen. Mabelle Babcock Blake. 
With an introduction by William A. Neilson. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926. Pp. 285. 
$2.50. 

A description of a recent educational development result- 
ing from “‘the rediscovery of the individual student’’ and 
the desire of the colleges to provide for the different needs 
of such individuals. Includes a summary of the present 
situation based in part on the returns of questionnaires and 
on case studies made by the author; an analysis of guidance 
as an agency for the development, the organization and 
administration of a personnel department, together with 
various record forms and a bibliography. Written by the 
personnel director at Smith College and primarily con- 
cerned with guidance for women students, but in large 
measure applicable to men’s colleges as well. 


The Public and the Molion Picture Industry. William 
Marston Seabury. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1926. Pp. 340. $2.50 
A book in which the former general counsel to the Motion 

Picture Board of Trade and the National Association of 
the Motion Picture Industry discusses the development 
and methods of the motion picture industry and the social 
tendencies resulting from its present highly centralized 
organization. In the opinion of the author the public 
must gain a better knowledge of the facts of the case if it 
is to exert adequate control. 


Mental Growth and Decline. H. L. Hollingworth. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company, 1927. Pp. 396 
£3.00. 

An attempt to meet a need of which the author has 
become conscious during a long experience as professor of 
psychology at Barnard College, for a single volume from 
which the layman or general student may obtain a picture 
of mental development throughout the span of life; includes 
chapters on the mental characteristics of the various de- 
velopmental ages from the prenatal period to death and 
also brief discussions which ‘‘trespass lightly on,the non- 
psychological territory of heredity, variation, and embryol- 
ogy,’’ and of ‘‘some of the persisting influences of individ- 
uality in the sociological territory of institutions.”’ 


Federal and State School Administration. William A. Cook. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1927. Pp. 
373. $2.75 net. 

A textbook by the professor of education in the University 
of Cincinnati, intended to provide teachers in training and 
in service with a picture of school administration as it has 
developed in the United States and the arguments pro 
and con certain aspects of public control. 

The Financing of Social Work. Arthur W. Procter and 
Arthur A. Shuck. With a foreword by Mortimer L. 
Schiff. Chicago: A.W.Shaw Company, 1926. Pp.260. 
$3.00 in buckram; $4.00 flexible. 

A well-organized account of the recent development of 
private social service and the need for careful business 
organization in the solicitation and use of funds, with 
suggestions for judging the efficiency of an organization 
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and for methods of securing public support, and special 
chapters on drives, folders, letters, and other devices. 
The authors are warm advocates of the community chest. 
The appendix includes statistics of organizations and con- 
tributions in different cities and a useful list of 151 national 
social service agencies. 


Problems in Human Reproduction. Paul Popenoe. Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1926. Pp. 
218. $2.50. 

Information concerning recent developments in knowl- 
edge of human reproduction brought together from 
technical sources for the benefit of the general reader and 
intended to supplement the author’s earlier ‘‘Modern 
Marriage,’ and ‘“‘The Conservation of the Family.” A 
simple, frank, dignified, and informal discussion. 


Slyle-Book for Writers and Editors. C.O. Sylvester Maw- 
son. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1925. 
Pp. 213. $1.50 net. 

A convenient reference book by a well-known lexicog- 
rapher and teacher of editorial practice, intended not 
only to state what is good current usage but also to explain 
the principles on which decisions should be made in doubt- 
ful cases; takes a reasonable middle ground on most moot 
questions; includes various useful details seldom found in 
such handbooks. 
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“It is a fine vessel with a rich cargo. Here are the 
treasures of a very simple faith in Christ and a very 
happy love for humanity, and beautiful pictures of 
the land that we call Holy; also the innate sense of 
the music of words.”’ —Henry Van Dyke 


THE AMERICAN INDIANS 
AND THEIR MUSIC 


FRANCES DENSMORE 
$2.00 


‘‘Here we find an attempt and a successful one to 
probe a little deeper into the significance of Indian 
music to the life of the Indian. Some fascinating 
detail is supplied concerning the tribal life and we 
are enabled to touch the intimacies of the Indian 
home.”’ James Davies, Minneapolis Tribune 
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